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A CALL TO RUSSIA 
FOR RELIGION 


By 
Sir S. RADHAKRISHNAN 


F.B.A.,D.LITT., LL.D., D.C.L. 


AN ADDRESS GIVEN AT THE MOSCOW UNIVERSITY 
‘on the 18th June, 1956 


Vice-President of the Republic of India, Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford 


I am thankful to you for the honour you have done me by appointing 
me an Honorary Professor of this important University. I am no 
stranger to this University. I visited it some years ago and I am glad 
that you are now in these spacious premises. 

From the time of the October revolution in 1917 special attention 
has been paid to the care of the children, the training of youth and 
the encouragement of the artists and intellectuals, universities and 


academies. This large and Raps: building is another illustra- 
tion of your great interest in the intellectual life of the community. 

But buildings do not make a University. It is the teachers and the 
pupils and their pursuit of knowledge, these make the soul of a 
University. The University is the sanctuary of the intellectual life 
of a country. The healthy roots of national life are to be found in the 
people. They are the well-springs of national awakening. They are 
the spirit behind revolutionary movements of society. When we give 
education we start a ferment of debate and discussion of first 
principles. -The educated youth will voice their thoughts and find 
fault with things as they are. We train in this University not only 
doctors and engineers but also men and women who think for 
themselves. They will not judge everything by the party line. If we 
destroy the initiative, the freedom of the people, we do so at our 

eril. If men lose intellectual vigour, the future of civilization is 
leak indeed. : 

Human development is not to be confused with the acquisition of 
mechanical skills or intellectual information. It is the development 
of the spirit in man. Modern man is lost in the mass. He accepts 
what society and its organs of expression, the film, the radio, the 
television, the newspaper put into circulation. We have too much of 
automatic thinking. Intellectual integrity is imperilled and truth 
suffers. Independent reflection is developed by the quiet study of 
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great books. We develop our souls by the study of great classics 
which reveal to us great minds. Though we belong physically to 
our country and our age, as students of Universities we belong to all 
countries and all ages. In our time in the University we read your 
gteat writers Pushkin, Tolstoy, Dostoevsky, Turgenev, Chekov, 
Gorki. Through their works we came to appreciate your people and 
your genius. They have revealed to us your tortured conscience, 
your spiritual hunger. Man is not satisfied with boredom and 
emptiness, with that ‘aedium vitae that afflicts the hopeless. We know 
how your saints and seers dared to assume responsibility for their 
insights into truth, goodness and beauty, who made their decisions 
even at the peril of their lives. Your people are deeply mystical and 
I hope your studies and training will help to develop your innate 
love of truth, beauty and goodness and not destroy the hunger for 
the unseen. Let us remember that what makes a nation great is not 
size or wealth. If we use our material resources for the liberation of 
the spirit, for the enlargement of the soul, we deserve to be con- 
sidered great. : 

There are many atheists who say that they do not believe in God 
and act as if they did, and there are many religious people who say 
that they believe in God and act as if they did not. Those who 
developed atomic power risked their lives and tried to help to build 
a truly human society. We need today a breath of human charity, 
of brotherhood, a return to dignity. 

If there is hostility to organized religion in the Soviet Union, it is 
not entirely the fault of the Union. Those who sponsor religious 
propaganda in their zeal for the spiritual welfare of their fellow-men 
indulge in a vulgar competition about the know-how of salvation. 
Agencies for proselytization which scramble for souls are not in 
keeping with the true spirit of religion. The people of the Soviet 
Union are aware of religious fanaticism which ravaged Europe in 
the wats of religion. There are still people who, with a crusading 
zeal, affirm that they have the monopoly of a final, unique, exclusive 
and incomparable revelation. These people are indirectly responsible 
fot the eclipse of religion, for the blight of unbelief in large parts 
of the world. Their failure stems from lack of humility and religious 
aggression. For men steeped in the spirit of science and criticism 
a return to religious orthodoxy is a sign of spiritual cowardice. Many 
of the modern minds are unable to accept the dogmatic creeds of 
old. I ous ee one or two illustrations. The late Professor A. N. 
Whitehead felt that the trouble started with the interpreters of 
Christianity, who shut out all discussion and declared that they knew 
all there was to be known on the subject. Thought was shackled 
by superstition. He said: “ The trouble with the Bible has been its 
interpreters who have scaled and whittled down that sense of infinitude 
into finite and limited concepts, and the first interpreter of the New 
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Testament was the worst, Paul ”.! He considered “ Christian theology 
to be one of the great disasters of the human race.”? He is at one with 
the Indian thinkers in regard to the nature of religious experiences and 
theology. “‘ Mysticism leads us to try to create out of the mystical 
experience something that will save it, or at least save the memory 
of it. Words do not convey it except feebly; we are aware of having 
been in communication with infinitude and we know that no finite 
form we can give can convey it.”3 We believe in religion as com- 
munion with God and do not dismiss differences among religions as 
unimportant or irrelevant. We do not propose an undifferentiated 
universalism or indifferentism. We believe in a partnership among 
religions. Professor Arnold Toynbee writes: “I was brought up 
to believe that Christianity was a unique revelation of the whole 
truth. I have now come to believe that all the historic religions and 
philosophies are partial revelations of the truth in one or other of its 
aspects. In particular, I believe that Buddhism and Hinduism have 
a lesson to teach Christianity, Islam and Judaism in the ‘ one world ’ 
into which we are now being carried by the ‘ annihilation of distance.’ 
Unlike the fg religions, the Indian religions are not exclusive. 
They allow for the possibility that there may be alternative approaches 


to the mystery of Existence ; and this seems to me more likely to be 
the truth than the rival claims of Judaism, Christianity, and Islam to 
be unique and final revelations. This Indian standpoint is the one 


from which the last four volumes of my book have been written. 
For each of us, the easiest approach to the mystery of the Universe is, 
no doubt, his ancestral religion ; but this does not mean that he ought 
to rule out the other approaches that the other religions offer. If one 
can enter into these, as well as into one’s own, it is gain, not loss.’ 
While we should avoid the disease of orthodoxy, we should affirm 
the need for a sensible religion. Modern man has become a self- 
sufficient entity who has lost the awareness of a power who is beyond 
his understanding and control. This results in man’s mutilation. To 
restore him to the fulness of his stature we need a rational faith. Such 
a tational faith is not inconsistent with the spirit of science. Einstein 
writes in The World as I See It: “ His religious feeling takes the 
form of a rapturous amazement at the harmony of natural law, which 
reveals an intelligence of such superiority that, compared with it, 
all the systematic thinking and acting of human beings is an utterly 
insignificant reflection. This feeling is the guiding principle of his 
life and work, in so far as he succeeds in keeping himself from the 
shackles of selfish desire. It is beyond question closely akin to that 
which has possessed the religious geniuses of all ages.” I hope that 


I ilow of Alfred North Whitehead as recorded by Lucien Price (1954), p. 131. 
2 Ibid., p. 171. 
Ibid. 


3 
4 International Affairs (1955), p. 1-4: “ A Study of History: What I am trying to do.” 
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you will see the wisdom of adopting a religion which is rational and 
ethical. 

The students of a University should be trained to struggle against 
ignorance, injustice, oppression and fear. The great revolutions, the 
British, the French, the American and the Russian mark important 
stages in the progress of freedom. Their echoes were heard in all 
parts of the world, and stirred men’s minds. They are all based on a 
conviction of the sanctity of the individual, the freedom to think, 
express and worship according to his conviction. He must enjoy 
equality before law. He must have a fair opportunity to develop his 
powers. There are large parts of the world, especially in Asia and 
Africa, where these universal principles do not find recognition. 
The very nations whose revolutionary principles have inspired 
humanity seem to be blocking the way of their realization. They 
seem to forget that time does not stand still and change is the character 
of human life, national and international. 

My appointment as a Professor of this University is a symbol of 
the oneness of the world of learning. We in Universities have to 
prepare the mind of the world for the establishment of a world 
community with a common consciousness and a common conscience. 
This is possible only if the nations which have the power to annihilate 
each other renounce that power. This requires an act of faith. 

It is the function of a teacher not to give the pupils what they 
want but make them want what he gives them. I will use my privilege 


as a Professor to rebuke you, if I find that you go wrong! I hope 
that you do not claim infallibility. 





SOME NEW THOUGHTS ON 
INDIA AND THE WEST 


By 
TERENCE WHITE GERVAIS 


RARELY does a Western philosopher treat of the relations between 
Western and Eastern thought; thus we are grateful to Professor 
Price for his sincere article in the April 1955 issue. Yet some 
ctiticisms may perhaps be permitted: and this, both from the angle 
of literary and historical fact, and on the wider, inclusive horizon of 
what we may term a “Logic of Philosophies,” a tentative systematon 
systema. Professor Price limits himself to India, so we shall do the 
same, though Chinese philosophy cannot be ignored in any logical 
use Of the term “East,” and indeed would dispel much of the 
excessive stress laid on the “ mystical” aspect of Asian thought. 
China is in some ways more akin to Europe than to India (humanism, 
etc.), and this realization of a third party can—as usual—add subtlety 
and clarification to our all too slick thinking in dua/ terms. Yet, even 
_as regards Indian thought, we must question some of Professor 
Price’s remarks, as well as his partly correct but perilous reiteration 
of the “ mystical” consciousness, “‘ mystical” nature of Indian 
philosophy (where often a truer expression would be “ sense of the 
telation between Whole and Parts”). Thus (p. 227), in “ this 
mysterious and fundamental sort of self-knowledge of Vedanta,” he 
confuses Atman, Brahman, and Jiva; while (pp. 227/8) “the self 
as object of introspection ” paraphrases in Western terms the Indian 
awareness of the relation between the self and the cosmos. Again, if 
clarification, not information, is the aim of modern Western thinking 
(p. 224), has not India expressed, in her very term for “ philosophy,” 
anu-iksiki (“ the look-along ”), the unity of information and clarifi- 
cation? Professor Price overstretches throughout the extreme con- 
trast between India and Europe: that “European metaphysical 
systems ” have been “ side-lines, . . . leading to dead ends ” (p. 223) 
is, to say the least, most open to question. India, again, has enjoyed 
a varied epistemological career (Nyaya, etc.) ; her logic is even in a 
sense more epistemology than logic. Neither is it true that “ Western 
philosophy at the present is mainly epistemological ” (p. 222): White- 
head and Bergson (if they count as “ the present ””) and the numerous 
Existentialisms can alone refute this sweeping dogma. If, again, it is 
true that science has reached unique heights in the modern West, 
we should not ignore India’s scientific record, nor such facts as her 
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invention of the science of grammar and of much mathematics.’ 
Strange it is he makes no mention of a further gift which the West can 
make to India (though not to China): the sense of History. In this, 
Hindu thought has been conspicuously lacking. | 

Individual spirits in Europe have indeed intuited much Eastern 
thought: Goethe is a supreme example, with his cosmism, his 
multiple Polarities, his sense of imagery and analogy both in Nature 
and in poetry, and of the dynamic growth of form into form (Gestaltung, 
Umgestaltung). Yetheis superbly Western as well.? Among moderns we 
may briefly mention Keyserling, whose Travel-Diary of a Philosopher 
Tagote praised as the best of all European interpretations of Asia. 

In what follows we shall quote often from Betty Heimann’s Indian 
and Western Philosophy: a Study in Contrasts; pethaps the most 
stimulating introductory guide. We may begin our analysis with a 
few problems discussed therein : 

(1) Salient in India is the sense of Multiplicity : witness polytheism ; 
subtle repetitions and radiative images and meanings in art; the 
richness and many-sidedness of philosophical terms. Man, too, here 
of no unique importance, is shown amid a wealth of other natural 
forms. “To the Indian mind an object’s sphere is a combination of 
innumerable sectors of citcles to which innumerable other things 
also belong. In the second place, . . . each term possesses, besides 
its rational, several non-rational meanings. . . .* 

(2) Consider the fact that the Sanskrit words Suna (“ full”) and 
Sunya (“ empty ”) are both derived from the same root. 

(3) Nirvana, so often misunderstood, “‘ means not nullity, but 
‘ no-thing,’ i.e., the indefinite things.”> Zero, again, is the “ non- 
dimensional, that which cannot be narrowed down to any definite 
number, positive or negative.” (Spengler shows*® how the concept of 
zero was brought to Europe by the Arabs, who distorted its original 
Indian meaning in assimilating it to the Western number-world). 

(4) “ Tous (Westerners) thesis and antithesis are separate principles; 
to the Indian mind, however, they are not only opposed to each other, 
but necessarily constitute two aspects of the same thing . . . not 
‘ either-or ’ (aut-aut), but ‘ this as well as that’ (séve-sive).”’ Here the 
finer truth may lie in a compromise between the two attitudes, 


1 (p. 223). Less relevant to our theme is his view that “In all the other main departments of 
human civilization other peoples and epochs have surpassed us; in art, the Chinese and the 
ancient Greeks; in political organization, the Romans... .” Is slave-owning Rome so superior 
to the age which at least has tried to organize democracy and universal opportunity, and has 
founded UNO? Is Chinese literature so superior to Shakespeare, Goethe, Tolstoy? While 
Western music, in its richness and its independence of ritual, constitutes perhaps—with science 
and social justice—the major achievement of recent Western centuries. : 

2 See my essay, Goethes Kiinftige Bedeutung. 

3 Allen & Unwin, 1937. 

4 ibid, p. 91. 


5 tbid., p. $5. 
6 The Dechne of the West, Vol. 1, p. 178. 
7 Heimann, op. cit., p. 90. 
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according to context and degree: a kind of sive-sive relationship 
(but carved with a Western clarity) between the aut-aut and sive-sive 
viewpoints themselves. Such “spirals” of “ self-application” are of 
frequent occurrence in comparative studies. 

(5) Citsukha’s criticism of Vaisesika atomism has many bearings 
on modern Westerr. psychology, logic, and philosophy of physics 
and biology: it can be summed up in the words, “‘ Where shall we 
stop, and why? What are to be our units—whether of thought, or of 
the world’s structure—and how far are we to analyse into still smaller 
and subtler units? ” 

One useful method for comparative studies may be called 
“diagonal.” Often Indian thought expresses itself in concepts 
“diagonal” to those of the West. It is as if, in a quadrilateral 
A BC D, whose four points each represent some significant aspect 
of a given context, the West will conceive its terms, problems, 
systems, and solutions under the form (say) of A in relation to B, and 
C in relation to D; while India may prefer the relations A C, B D— 
not to mention the still further possibilities of A.D and BC. 

Some concrete instances may help to point this issue. And indeed, 
the very word “concrete” can suggest one of the most valuable 
examples! For, in the suggestive words of Betty Heimann, 
Indian thought cannot be related accurately to any of the Western 
terms “idealism,” “ realism,” or “ materialism,” even taking into 
account the varied meanings of these terms themselves. India has, 
in fact, what—in Western terms—can best be described as a 
“Transcendental Materialism,” thus associating ideas which in 
Europe are usually as it were “ diagonal ” to each other. 

“For in Indian doctrine no merely spiritual principle can ever 
be supreme . . . the second eternal principle of Matter is on an equal 
footing with Spirit or Mind . . . even in the ‘ spiritualistic’ Upanishads” 
....“* According to the Sankhya and Vedanta systems it is from Matter, 
not from Spirit, that all cosmic and specific psychic faculties . . . even 
man’s intellect (Buddhi) ate derived.” “To the Indian mind, not 
logos, but Matter is the transcendental and, at the same time, the 
world-emanating principle.” 

Yet this is not sheer Materialism in the European sense. “ Not 
Matter alone but Matter and Spirit combined are, according to the 
Indian standpoint, active at the very beginning and the very end of 
the Universe. Secondly, there is the fundamental concept of an after- 
life for all single existents, and even for individual worlds . . . India, 
still further, asserts transcendence in the sense of the super-empirical 
continuity, if not indeed the eternity, of all beings, and also of the 
world as a Whole . . . even the Indian ‘materialistic’ atoms (of the 
Vaisesika and other systems) are always traced beyond the empirical 
world.” Hence India’s “Transcendental realism” or “ Idealistic 
materialism.” 
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To take another instance: the West tends to associate Theism 
with Monism. India, however, can show us the conception of what 
Max Miiller termed “ Kathenotheism,” or Betty Heimann a “ time- 
restricted Monism”: this means that the “ totality of cosmic and 
divine functions ate attributed to various deities in turn (Aathenos).” 

Again, the terms of an Indian problem or system may be selected 
on what to a European would be a realistic basis, while the basic 
and inherent attitude expressed by those terms will have a character 
the reverse of this. Furthermore: to speak again in generalisations, 
the Westerner states his problems dynamically, “‘ but regards the single 
object as a more or less static entity ; while in India, the questions 
are set in static fashion, and the actual object is regarded as non- 
separate from its environment and as passing inevitably and dynamic- 
ally from origin to decay.” 

And these “ mutually compensating ” contrasts between the Indian 
and Western concepts can be regarded easily under yet another 
heading : we can take them as an instance of philosophical Balances. 
And this use of Balance as a definite and systematic key in philosophic 
and psychological thought is one of the most fruitful eye-openers 
which comparative study affords. All the examples given as 
“ Diagonal” can also be interpreted in terms of “ Balances.” As a 
final example of balances, may we not quote the compensation in 
Buddhism between denial of the person (“ All is aggregate ”) and the 
unquestioned concept of continuous, unifying cause? We may consider 
“comparable” compensations in other metaphysical systems. 

All these problems suggest the creation of two new methods: 

(1) A device to record “ Alternative Methods of Exposition,” 
recognizing the arbitrary nature of many of our terms ; the possible 
variety of ways in which concepts can be related to each other, or 
arguments placed in succession, to obtain the “same” final result ; 
and the possibly diverse logical rank or importance of the Transitions 
from one part of a system or prolonged argument to others. 

(2) A Study of Ambiguities as such: this would deal, first, with the 
various patterns and relationships formed by the ambiguities within 
one term (consider, e.g., the Western terms “idea,” “ idealist,” 
“ realist,” “ object(ive),” “‘ subject(ive),” “cause,” etc.); it would 
then go on to suggest the results of such analyses of several different 
terms. And especially valuable for any comparative study of Indian 
and Western thought, would be such analysis of the different 
ambiguities found in Western and in Indian terms : many likenesses 
will be found in the ambiguities of both continents, though it must 
not be forgotten that India tends to regard ambiguity consciously as a 
vittue—or at least if not ambiguity as such, a multiplicity of meaning 
and suggestiveness within a single term. 

A further aspect arises—what we may call the fact of Compressions. 
Can we not claim, for instance, that two ideas, which are found 
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expressed in two terms in the system of Philosopher A, are found 
“ compressed ” into one single term in Philosopher B’s system? Very 
likely, in another context, it will be A who “compresses” and B 
who does not. Every system of thought contains some contexts 
which are thus “ compressed,” and others which are not; and an 
analysis of different philosophies on such a basis would be by no 
means fruitless.’ 

Yet a further value of comparative studies lies in the fruitful inter- 
change of ideas between one Indian branch of knowledge and another 
Western branch. Indian logic and metaphysics may contribute to 
Western aesthetics; Western psychology, historical science, and 
physics to Indian ethics and metaphysics; these are chance, yet 
important examples. Equally salient are the possible “solutions ” 
obtained in the sphere of the relations between different branches of 
knowledge, either in India or in the West: most urgent, for instance, 
are the relations between Western science, psychology, aesthetics, 
ethics, and metaphysics;? and here the realization of Indian thought 
may well provide vistas, stimuli, and connecting powers. A third 
type of stimulus can occur in the subtilizing and progress of an Indian 
(or Western) branch of knowledge by means of another Indian (or 
Western) branch; yet such fertilizing would not have come about 
without the influence of Western (or Indian) thought respectively. 
Thus, the dynamic and flexibly multiple aesthetic and metaphysic of 
India can be used—largely through the perspective of Western 
knowledge, especially psychology and history—to subtilize and 
humanize the often too rigid concepts of Hindu ethics. This fertilizing 
can arise also from seeing that every culture or system has a balance 
of what we may call “ static” and “ dynamic ” aspects (and of many 
other pairs of opposites, useful in further contexts), which can be 
readjusted and utilized for new subtlety and progress: and such 
realization is helped by acquaintance with the thought of other 
continents and cultures. 

Before summing up the main themes of this essay, it would be 
wise to cast a glance at the problems of a World-philosophy,’ or 
rather—in Professor Burtt’s subtilization—of a “‘ world-philosophizing 
—i.e., philosophizing as the continual growth in reconciling significant 
differences on a world-wide basis.”* Without committing the facile 


identification of East and West, while accepting in fact Professor 

1 This, as well as a general anal prick sesbignees watts to t Dr, I. A. Richards has adum- 
brated in his penetrating work, Mencius on the Mind. There he suggests, and to some extent 
exemplifies, a study which will analyse, into a t Dictionary of thought, the diverse ranges of 
meaning of various key-words in Chinese and in ish. These ranges of meaning will often shew 
serious variations, though some one English word and one Chinese word may seem at first sight 
to have “ the same meaning” ; very often, the ranges of the two words will overlap. 

2 One example might be the value, for the relations between aesthetics and other spheres of 
thought, of the Upa-mana (third of the Pramanas), “ the criterion of truth by means of analogy,” 
analogy being considered in India “as an empirical association of two or more similar data” 
(cp. poetry), while Western logicians “ it as one form of inference.” (Heimann, op. cit., 83). 

3 See my Outline of an Indo-Western Philosophy. 
4In ishnan: Comparative studies in honour of his 60th birthday (Allen & Unwin, 1951), p. 30. 
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Northrop’s formula of “ not West = East, but West +- East,”! we 
claim that no expansive or synoptic view of modern and future 
thought can fail to take Asiatic philosophy into account. Western 
thinkers have been more than slow to see this; even if they have 
studied Asian thought, they have usually stressed one aspect only 
of one school of thought, as Schopenhauer with Buddhist 
“pessimism”: still, Schopenhauer deserves all credit for breaking 
new ground for the West. Hegel’s own view of history, together 
with the prejudices of his time, forced him to a quite inadequate— 
and often inaccurate—view of what was lumped together as “Oriental” 
thought. Here we can only suggest a few points d’appui from which 
these lacunae can be partially filled. 

To continue Burtt’s programme: “ Each culture, in dealing with 
cettain problems, makes distinctions that other cultures do not and 
fails to make some that others do,” while he envisages “a universal 
language shared by all peoples, in terms of which the unique cultural 
and philosophic genius of each and hence the precise meaning of its 
categories could be objectively stated” ; in each we should have to 
consider its “ basic patterns,” which are historically conditioned and 
quite contingent; and all this in a spirit of “Co-operative Im- 
partiality,” with each pattern as .. . “a candidate for inclusion in a 
more comprehensive pattern. .. .”? Affinities with many of the ideas 
expressed in our pages are easily perceptible here (e.g., Diagonal 
patterns ; Balances; Selfhood and Presuppositions). Our methods, 
which combine the ruthless clarity of scientific aim with a deliberate 
plurality of data and of aspects, can blend the typical Western and 
Indian mentalities. And yet, in the very act of admitting this, we 
are still on the side of the Indian plurality itself; while, in delimiting 
the spheres of influence or validity of the two respective attitudes, 
we lean to a technique that filters and selects its material to an extreme 
degree, as in the scientific West. Thus we are involved in a spiral 
process, through which the Substance-aspect and the Function-aspect 
of both the Western and the Hindu attitudes interweave and recreate 
new problems and fresh solutions. Maybe such spirals represent the 
truest extension of the Hegelian or any other Dialectical principle, purged 
of arbitrary and historical errors; at any rate they can be salutary 
in opening the eyes of both Hindu and Western thinkers to the 
variety of truths, the width of possibilities, and the need for some 
comprising or co-ordinating level from which all viewpoints can be 
judged—logically, philosophically, psychologically. 

A kindred method would consist, for instance, in “ getting beyond” 
(in itself a Hindu-Buddhist approach) both Reincarnation and the 
Western ideas of self and immortality, and in expressing, in other terms, 
the logical and psychological idea for which the dogmas “ stand.” 


1 sbid., p. 363. 
2 ibid., pp. 36-7, 38-42. 
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Or we could take, in Max Miiller’s terms, the much-discussed 
Hindu Kathenotheism: (see above). Now does not this very principle 
offer us a pattern which could provisionally be used to explain, 
“ solve,” or connect coricepts or problems in quite different spheres? 
In fact, does not this possible discovery of new “ patterns ” of thought 
(akin, incidentally, to Croce’s theory of the “ Circle ” of importance 
and validity among the great activities of Spirit) seem a major 
advantage in all comparative studies? May one not even speak of a 
Kathenoaletheism, in which not gods but truth itself, or—despite the 
hybrid linguistics—a Katheno-validism, where validity itself will appear 
in “ kathenic ” fashion? 

Moreover, since the “ kathenic ” pattern is but one among many, 
can we not show a “ quasi-kathenic” process in which this very 
pattern will be declared valid in context A, while in contexts B, C, D, 
. . . validity—or at least primacy—is granted to other patterns? In 
this “ self-application ” relating to a pattern of thought itself, we 
perceive examples of other concepts and principles of method: e.g. the 
problem of “Selfhood” or the perennial design of “ Spirals.” 

Finally, can we not use Indian thought as a suggestive means for 
“reconciling ” two extreme tendencies in the modern West—the 
trends typified by Logical Positivism and Existentialism? If many 
of the subtleties of Indian thinking, and—still more—our proposed 
compatative studies and clarifications (such as the “Study of 
Ambiguities ’), are allied to Logical Positivism, has not India also 
some quasi-Existentialist features: grasp of the non-rational, a 
peculiar form of “ realism,” and so forth? Certainly the issue between 
Existentialist and all other modes of thought in the West cannot be 
settled without reference to Indian (and other Asian) thinking. But 
these problems clearly demand prolonged and special treatment. 

Let us conclude with our first suggestion, that of a “ Logic of 
Philosophies”; in this, all terms, concepts, theories, or systems 
even, will appear as units and terms ; each of such terms, moreover, 
must be used as a possib/e relation, and each relation also as a possible 
single term. Each unit or relation of thought will denote a pattern 
both to be applied to other units or relations, and to which their 
patterns can be applied; it will be both applicator and applicate. 
Does not this very interrelating, this double or multiple use of the 
same unit as both term and relation, and as applicator and applicate, 
echo the Indian tradition of multiplicity? At the same time we can 
find here affinities with much modern Western thought (Whitehead, 
Bergson, certain existentialist trends, and methods in biology and 
physics). In the novelty and variety of method of this “ Logic,” 
which we have striven to outline, both Indian and Western thought 


ate again represented, and may advance to further fulness and a 
fresh clarity. : 





DR. SCHWEITZER— 
A RE-ASSESSMENT 


By 
C. W. M. GELL 


B.A. 


Two recent books on Africa revealed a refreshingly iconoclastic 
approach towards the Albert Schweitzer myth from which all of us 
who have written about him have suffered too long. Just as in his 
reconstruction of the historical Jesus Dr. Schweitzer emphasizes how 
the occasional human fallibility of the man enhances his astonishing 
spiritual achievement, so John Gunther can write that “ Schweitzer 
would be intolerable if, together with his overwhelming intellectual 
and moral virtues, he did not have defects.” In all conscience he is 
a gteat enough figure—and much more ttuly admirable for having 
done what he has despite frailties which only a mistaken veneration 
on the part of his admirers has hidden for so long. 

These frailties have little to do with old age to which he has, in 
fact, made few concessions. He himself has admitted having been 
“arrogant” and “lacking in love”; and to these failings Mr. 
Gunther adds that he is often dictatorial, prejudiced, pedantic in a 
peculiarly Teutonic manner, irascible, vain and, on some subjects, 
obstinately old-fashioned. And it is with a defect that springs in 
part from a certain inelasticity of mind, an inability to concede that 
changing times require changing applications of the eternal moral 
principles he has so unsparingly preached, that I wish to deal here. 

Negley Farson has perceived it. In his second volume of auto- 
biography! he found Dr. Schweitzer “a little too sure of himself in 
his paternal handling of the African and in his feeling that the Black 
mah is still a child and that ‘ father knows best’... . He has done 
a noble amount of good, but his influence is far greater in the United 
States and Europe in Africa. That is the way I think he intended 
it to be... .” Here are two facets of the same insight—that the 
hospital in Lambaréné is more important to Schweitzer and his life 
work than vice-versa, and that his attitude to Africans lacks warmth 
and intimacy. To say that he has used them as pawns for some 
purpose of his own would be a grossly exaggerated and unjustified 
simplification. But it contains an element of truth. They provided 
a spectacular and dramatic quality to his practical example of universal 
compassion and reverence for life, without which its impact on 
European thought and sympathy would have been less effective. 
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My own serious doubts about the inviolable fabric of the Schweitzer 
legend began with the reading of his Nobel Peace Prize oration, 
delivered on November 4, 1954. The full text only reached me in 
Januaty 1955, a few days before Dr. Schweitzer’s 80th birthday, for 
which I had written articles for British, South African and Indian 
papers. After reading the speech I was not surprised to hear that all 
but one of the dozen or so Indian papers which had originally 
accepted the article finally refused to print it—not because of anything 
I said, but because of some derogatory remarks made by Dr. Schweitzer 
in his Oslo speech about the nationalisms of newly independent 
countries endangering “a long history of peace in many regions.” 

Anyone who cares to turn back to the speech will see that the 
passage occurs in thé course of a denunciation of nationalism in 
general, on grounds of reason and morality that can hardly be refuted. 
Many of the best minds in the newly independent Asian countries, 
where the sharpest offence was caused, would agree with Schweitzer’s 
argument philosophically. The real causes of offence are his obtuse 
inability to see that the period of colonial rule in Asia can hardly 
appear as “a long history of peace ” to the recently subjected peoples ; 
and the apparent lack of understanding that a period of rejuvenated 
nationalism is inevitably part of the price and the cause of emanci- 
pation, however ethically reprehensible it may be. And I remember 
thinking how tragic it was that so important a message as I believe 
Schweitzer’s to be should be impaired by such small and easily 
remedied lapses. 

But further reflection on other passages in Schweitzer’s books— 
notably the essay “ Our task in Colonial Africa”? and parts of his 
two books from the primeval forest—convinced me that these were 
not momentary aberrations but derived from a fundamental defect 
in Schweitzer’s outlook, an over-emphasis on the civilizing mission 
of the European, an intellectualized version of the “ White man’s 
burden ”, and a lack of sympathy in human contacts, at least with 
non-Whites. . 

Against this view, an impressive selection of evidence can be 
adduced. I have myself in earlier articles quoted the opinion of a 
young Kikuyu studying in America three years ago who wrote about 
the great gulf of suspicion between white and black in Africa today: 

The discrepancy between the White man’s professed democracy and 
teligion and his behaviour towards Africans has become so glaringly 
evident that practically anything proposed by any White man is at once 
subject to suspicion and mistrust. Only such remarkable Whites in Africa 
as Dr. Albert Schweitzer and Father Michael Scott [he would surely add now 
Father Trevor Huddleston] can win African confidence. They are very few. 

But this, though the verdict of an African, was said by someone 
who had never met Schweitzer and was probably under the influence 
of the legend. 
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Again, there is much that can be quoted from his books about 
African respect being earned only by goodness and moral worth, about 
every White man in Africa being in continual danger of moral ruin, 
about the immense difficulty of remaining really humane in the face 
of Africa’s human and physical trials and so being a standard-bearer 
of civilization, about the inhumanity of speaking about and dealing 
with Africans as if they were cattle or worse, about anything we can 
give them being atonement for our past sins towards Africans, not 
- benevolence, the discharge of a great debt with which our civilization 
is burdened. But by far the larger part of this category of evidence 
against my proposition has to be drawn from Schweitzer’s earlier 
books. And, even there, quite a lot of the “ elder brother ” philosophy 
is to be found. 

As one reads on through the writings and speeches of his later 
years this moral emphasis recedes and is replaced by a greater insistence 
on “our civilizing mission,” on independence itself not being a 
benefit but a temptation, a cul-de-sac off the main thoroughfare of 
progress through hard manual work and handicrafts to self-sufficiency 
under benevolent trusteeship. Of course, the two conceptions of 
moral duty and a civilizing mission are not mutually exclusive. 
Indeed, the latter, if sincere, must depend on the former and is so 
made to depend by Schweitzer. It is never easy, though it is not 
impossible, to fault his logic, even if some of his basic premises 
seem more open to question today than when he first enunciated 
them forty years ago. But I do not think it can seriously be disputed 
that there is a marked shift of emphasis in his later writings and 
reported remarks on White-Black relations. 

I have not been able to confirm whether or not Schweitzer actually 
made the remark at Oslo which the most rabid Afrikaner Nationalist 
newspaper in South Africa seized on avidly as the text for an editorial. 
But it is uncomfortably close to what he might have said. With 
immense self-righteousness Die Transvaler quoted Schweitzer as 
saying : “ There is a serious danger in the liberation of the coloured 
peoples, because these people are not ripe for freedom. For the good 
of these countries and their inhabitants, we Europeans must remain 
at the helm for a number of years.” Few will disagree with the papet’s 
further, naive comment that “it is possible Schweitzer does not 
subscribe to the racial policy of the Afrikaner Nationalist in every 
respect.” Nor can anyone blame Schweitzer if ony propaganda 
organs seek to enlist his support for causes he would certainly disown. 
But the fact is that his belief in the European’s civilizing mission has 
strengthened with the a and now, in the evening of his life, it 
seems to obscure from him the perils and evils which may flow from 
withholding independence too long. 

Any reasonable person, nationalist or non-nationalist, white or 
non-white, will agree with Schweitzer that the dangers of liberation 
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are real enough. What one misses in his writings and pronouncements 
is any awareness of that other set of dangers—of bitterness, frustration, 
and the plain moral degeneration which Gandhi thought was in- 
separable from the colonial relationship between ruler and ruled, the 
corruption of power and the corruption of being subjected, especially 
when there is a permanent dividing line of race or colour between the 
two. Any thorough appraisal of the situation surely needs to weigh 
the one set of dangers against the other and strike a balance. This 
Schweitzer does not appear to do. 

Why there is this apparent gap in the massive and meticulous 
structure of Schweitzer’s thought cannot be definitely said at this 
stage. Various obvious explanations no doubt supply part of the 
truth—his own conservative temperament; the early age at which 
his principal philosophical theories were formulated; the French 
colonial atmosphere; the extent to which his thought has been 
concerned with reason, not emotion; the speed and completeness 
with which the mid-century has done with the “ settled ” convictions 
of its first decade, especially in the field of race relations and partly 
because of the nature of the “ trusteeship ” outlook which Schweitzer 
typifies and its manifold abuses which, on the whole, he does not. 

But I think one reason is more fundamental than all these. 
Schweitzer himself has said: “No one really knows me who has 
not seen me in Africa.” How far this consciously betrays an intuitive 
perception of the truth I cannot say. But many shrewd and perceptive 
observers have recently taken the road to Lambaréné—James Cameron 
of the News Chronicle, John Russell of the Sanday Times, several 
experienced American reporters, Negley Farson, John Gunther—and 
their reports illuminate, either by what they say or by what they do 
not, the contrast between the reverence Schweitzer shows to all 
animal, insect and vegetable life and his relative indifference, not to 
human life indeed, but to the infinite trivialities of the joys and woes 
that make up its humanity. One might say that Schweitzer is 
tremendously interested in man, but not very much concerned with 
men; that the very characteristics of the latter which Schweitzer has 
himself argued differentiate them from other animals—reason (or 
lack of it!) and volition—make too great a demand on his formidably 
occupied time for him to allow them much scope; that his com- 
passion is, therefore, more obviously manifest in his treatment of 
his gazelles, pelicans, ants, mosquitoes, worms and even bacilli than 
in his actual relationships with human beings, especially Africans 
who for obvious reasons of language and culture would make even 
heavier demands on him than his fellow-Europeans, if he were to 
do them justice as persons. 

Gunther makes the point well in noting that Dr. Schweitzer has 
hever met a contemporary African nationalist and that no African 
sits down in his presence. I hope that any white South Africans who 
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are tempted to quote Schweitzer in defence of their traditional refusal 
to shake hands with Africans (as implying an inadmissible degree of 
social equality) would be met with the answer that Schweitzer’s 
insistence on washing hands afterwards is solely based on the risk 
of leprosy in his primeval forest. And all that Mr. Gunther writes 
so well on these and kindred topics is reinforced by the experience 
of a young American who spent several months at Lambaréné 
recently. He found Schweitzer still maintaining that Africans cannot 
use a wheelbarrow. But, while many seem to justify this belief, Peter 
Gilmour (which was not his real name) watched others driving 
bulldozers with precision only a mile or two away. So that even in 
backward Gaboon mechanized techniques have reached the African 
and he is responding to them. On another occasion Gilmour 
instructed a gang of labourers at the hospital to put a window-frame 
in upside down. Schweitzer arrived to hear him apologizing for 
this inexplicable mistake and having it put right. Whereupon the 
doctor took him aside, thrust an arm round his shoulders and 
_ explained patiently that a white man must never, mever admit error 
to an African. Apparently the window should have been left upside 
down for all time as a perpetual monument to white infallibility. 

Two other impressions left a vivid memory with Gilmour. One 
was of the Lambaréné staff, which seemed to him divided between 
those in more or less permanent, if private, revolt and those who 
thought of themselves as administering a sort of benevolent concen- 
tration camp. The second was of a hospital on the Congo, founded 
in 1911 (Schweitzer landed at Lambaréné in 1913) and operating in 
very similar conditions, but no less popular with no less primitive 
people for being run on thoroughly modern, hygienic lines (cf. 
Gunther’s description of Schweitzer’s hospital as “‘ the most unkempt 
place I saw inall Africa” and its sanitary arrangements as “picturesque’’). 

The conclusion to which this article tentatively points is that 
Lambaréné is more important to Schweitzer than he to it. Many of 
his own utterances have suggested that he himself knows he can 
never “return ” to Europe, even that Lambaréné is essential to the 
completion of his writings on which he has set his heart. The man, 
the books and the place all have their secure place in history. Nothing 
said here is intended to detract from the magnificence of that achieve- 
ment. But it may be necessary to re-assess its proportions, though 
this will not be fully possible until it is seen how the hospital fares 
when his presence is no longer there to direct its policy. And there may 
be defects of imagination and sympathy in his attitude to dependent 
peoples of colour, which will detract from the world-wide efficacy of his 
message and possibly cause it to go through a period of comparative 
neglect before coming again into its own. As it will surely do. 


1 A Mirror for Narcissus (Gollancz). 
2 From The Africa of Albert Schweitzer, by C. R. Joy and M. Arnold (A. and C. Black). 
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BARAKA 


By 
JOHN HAMILTON 


SOME yeats ago I was in charge of a district in Africa within whose 
boundaries lay an area-flooded each rainy season by waters from the 
neighbouring highlands. The natives had evolved a simple system 
of irrigation and on the land enriched by the silt were accustomed to 
taise grain and cotton of the finest quality. So fine indeed were these 
crops that the government decided to develop this area for the 
general financial benefit of the territory and granted a concession to 
a company to organize and manage the scheme. ) 

Shortly before the company began its operations I was discussing 
the project with an old sheikh. He took a gloomy view of the whole 
affair. “‘ You know,” he said, “ we do not like this proposal at all.” 
“Why?” I asked. “ From time immemorial,” he answered, “ these 
lands have been our granary and grazing ground, and now a company 
will come and disorganize our life. Although we shall doubtless 
become richer, how will that benefit us? Our life will be upset, our 
young men will become demoralised and the daraka will go from us.” 
The words.of my old friend proved prophetic, for after four years 
of friction and difficulties the company was offered and accepted an 
alternative concession elsewhere. 

Ever since those days I have been interested in the idea of baraka, 
and the more I have thought about it and discussed it, the more I am 
convinced that the whole conception of this intangible quality has 
a televance to the problems of the modern world. 

What is barakaP? According to Steingass’s Arabic dictionary, it 


‘means blessing, happiness, abundance, fertility. To these definitions 


I would add virtue and grace. 

We have in the New Testament an example of one kind of baraka 
in the desire for which the people thronged round our Lord hoping 
to kiss the hem of his garment. They felt they were acquiring a 
measure of baraka which emanated from his pres just as today 
in Moslem and some Christian countries people will rush to kiss the 
hands of holy men and priests. Doutté, in his book Magie et Religion 
dans I Afrique du Nord, describes it as “le contraire du mauvais oeil,” 
whilst Westermarck devotes three chapters in Ritualand Belief in Morocco 
to the subject, which he defines as “blessed, magic virtue.”’ 
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It is, however, rather the wider conception, the feeling that certain 
everyday persons and things possess a special “ virtue” or baraka, 
which is of interest to us today. A study of this quality in terms of 
modern life may, I suggest, prove of considerable value in helping 
us to pursue right ends. , 

The simplest way to make this analysis is, perhaps, to draw up a list 
of people and things which strike one as having inherent baraka, and 
to contrast them with others which seem to be without it. The 
following contrasts suggest themselves: a house—a flat; wine— 
a cocktail; a2 symphony orchestra—a jazz band ; a horse—a bicycle ; 
a family butler—a waiter in a restaurant ; natural manures—nitrates; 
a regimental colour—an ordinary flag ; a sailing ship—a steamship ; 
a Persian rug—a machine-made carpet. In considering such a list 
one would hope to find some common factor which would point to the 
essential quality, but it does not at first sight seem to exist. I thought 
at one time that it might be a quality acquired with age or dependent 
on some relationship with the soil. I also had a feeling that nothing 
mechanical could ever possess it. But further consideration shows 
this is not necessarily so. 

For instance, if we take the horse, which Westermarck describes 
as “ the noblest of all animals, and the possessor of much baraka,”’ it is 
clear that age is not essential. A regimental colour is more than a 
flag, being the symbol of all the traditions of the regiment and has 
clearly much baraka, but certainly no connection with the soil; and 
new colours have the quality as soon as presented. 

Age and association can however have something to do with it, 
for it would seem that some of the things which at first sight are 
without baraka can in time and under certain circumstances acquire 
it. For instance, my flat, in which I have lived for many years, and 
in which are to be found my books, silver and rugs, has acquired, 
as far as I am concerned, baraka. But a house has clearly more 
potential baraka than a flat; the reason being, I suggest, that it is 
easier to think of the former as a “ home.” 

And take the sailing ship. Its beauty and its association with the 
winds give it a personality different in kind from that of a giant 
liner. Yet it can be claimed that the Queen Mary has now acquired 
some extra and indefinable quality. Apart from her own superb 
' design, she played during the war a decisive part in history, and is 
thus now something more than a complicated machine. My feeling, 
therefore, that nothing mechanical could possess baraka does not 
stand the test. 

Few would deny that some special virtue is to be found in good 
wine and in good music. “ The jazz of cocktails,” writes Mr. Warner 
Allen, “is murderous to the music of good wine.” No real lover of 
good wine ever became a drunkard; his pleasure is not in the 
senseless consumption of quantity, but in the intelligent appreciation 
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of quality. “ Wine maketh glad the heart of man,” and is also good 
for the health. A cocktail, that harlot of drinks, corrupts the mind 
and poisons the body. In the same way a symphony orchestra will 
elevate the spirit, whilst a jazz band with its origins in darkest Africa 
excites the sensualities and brutishness of its own ancestry. 

Amongst the contrasts listed above I mentioned natural as opposed 
to artificial manures, and that sturdy advocate of compost heaps, 
Mr. Massingham, has written at great length on the merits of the 
former. He bases his argument on the fact that in returning to the 
soil its own waste products an element is re-introduced essential 
to the maintenance of its fruitfulness. For that reason humus and 
natural manures possess a baraka which artificial ones lack, and a 
soil treated with the former will never betray its workers as other 
lands have done under more scientific methods of farming. It may 
be argued that it was not the nitrates, the tractors and the large-scale 
farming which created the “dust bowls” of America and other 
areas, but rather that the operations wete conducted without proper 
care and feeling for the soil. This argument suggests that perhaps 
baraka is not an inherent quality at all, but one arising out of a 
relationship between man and the things he uses; or it may be in 
fact that baraka lies in the heart and eye of man. For instance, in the 
examples I contrasted the family butler with the waiter in a restaurant. 
The relationship between the master of the house and the family 
servant is one of mutual status, and based on long association ; that 
between the customer and the waiter is apt to be casual and tem- 
porary. In the first baraka exists : in the latter none, with the result 
that it is devoid of human value. 

Considering this question of human relationship in its wider field, 
we see the same difference apparent in the world of industry. The 
small shops and workrooms in which contact was close enough to 
be human have now been largely superseded by companies and 
factories in which the personal relationship between the directors, the 
customers and the workers can hardly be said to exist. The same 
trends I have seen in my own lifetime in Africa. The old-time official 
on his camel, horse, or on foot, spending months among the people 
has been replaced by the motorised district officer with little time for 
the cultivation of human relationships. The daraka, or virtue, is thus 
going out of the administration, and the result has been increasing 
instability in the body politic. As the Arabs themselves say: Haraka, 
haraka, ma fiha baraka, “ Speed, speed, has no virtue.” 

Some: may claim, however, that, whilst it may be a pity the more 
leisurely methods ate disappearing, the world cannot stand still and 
mechanical inventions have given a higher standard of living to 
a large part of the world and thereby- afforded opportunities of a 
fuller life to. millions of people. But this surely poses the question, 
“What sort of life?” 
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“The noblest of all studies,” says Plato, “is the study of what 
man is and of what life he should live,” and the art of living in its 
fullest sense can obviously only be taught by right education. 
Professor Livingstone, in his book “‘ Education in a World Adrift,” 
writes as follows: ‘‘ Our fundamental need and the chief task today 
is to form the right attitude to life, and to give what our age lacks, 
clear values and definite standards. Anyone used to good pictures, 
good literature and good men is unlikely to care for bad pictures, 
bad literature and bad men, and needs no further perfection than the 
standard insensibly implanted by the first-rate.” That was in fact 
the kind of education which the upper classes of England aimed at 
and largely achieved. The beauty of our school buildings, their 
location within easy access to the countryside, were all designed to 
surround youth with an atmosphere conducive to the best physical 
and mental development. Our aim must surely be that such an 
education shall be made available to all as far as is possible. 

Although great efforts are being made in this direction, the industrial 
revolution of the last century has left us faced with demands for a 
rapid improvement in material conditions before the public has been 
taught to desire the right kind of things ; a task made more difficult 
by a press stimulating a craving for possessions and distractions 
regardless of their true value. Now the things of value to human 
happiness are, I suggest, those which possess baraka, and fortunately 
also those which cost the least and about which there is no need to 
compete. To quote Ruskin: “To watch the corn grow, and the 
blossoms set; to draw hard breath over ploughshare or spade; to 
read, to think, to love, to hope, to pray—these are the things that 
make men happy. ... With eyes to see and ears to hear we can enjoy 
the beauties of our country without cost, and can learn ‘to find 
under the common thing the hidden grace ’.” 

The conception is relevant to every facet of our lives—industrial, 
cultural and social, and can prove the surest of guides for the future. 
The unrest of a machine age, with its decline in handicraft, our 
unsettled domestic life with its scattered families, broken marriages 
and empty cradles, our preference of the cinema and the radio to 
the healthy enjoyment of our own efforts in sport and recreation, are 
all evidence of something wrong in our social values. Like the 
Gadarene swine, we are in danger of rushing down a steep place to 
disaster. 

It may be that only the unsophisticated and the poets have a true 
understanding of what baraka means and can feel and express the 
idea in its truest form. 


Wrote Rupert Brooke: 
I have so great a lover... 
White plates and. cups, clean-gleaming, 
Ringed with blue lines; and feathery faery dust; 
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BARAKA 


Wet roofs, beneath the lamp-light; the strong crust 

Of friendly bread; and many-tasting food; 

Rainbows; and the blue bitter smoke of wood; 

And radiant raindrops couching in cool flowers; 

And flowers themselves, that sway through many sunny hours; 
Dreaming of moths that drink them under the moon, 

Then, the cool kindliness of sheets, that soon 

Smooth away trouble; and the rough male nine 

Of blankets. 

The old Sheikh, with whom I began this paper, and the young 
poet with whom I end it, would both instinctively know what baraka 
truly is. It is clear that some persons and things have an innate 
virtue ot baraka; it is also certain that any person or thing can 
acquire baraka through a telationship of love and affection. It is a 
two-way affair—things with baraka inspite love—things which are 
loved acquire baraka. Perhaps the answer is that baraka, like God, is 
love. It may be as simple as all that. 


1 The Great Lover. Quoted by permission of the publishers, Messrs. Sidgwick & Jackson Ltd. 
and the author’s representatives. 
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I 
PROF. JOCELYN TOYNBEE in a recent article in The Hibbert Journal! 
makes some brief comments upon pacifism in the early Church. 
She makes broadly three assertions, that pacifism is very far from 
being implicit in the life and teachings of Jesus, and was not a commit- 
ment of his disciples, that when it emerges it is a protest against the 
idolatry of the camp and emperor-worship, rather than against 
bloodshed and the nature of war, and hence that when under 
Constantine and his successors the empire was Christianized, there 
was no element of “accommodation ” in the Church’s acceptance 
of the military defence of the empire as henceforth a Christian duty. 
These statements are made ex cathedra, and Prof. Toynbee produces 
little or no evidence for them, but coming from a scholar of her 
eminence they may be given credence as an ipsa dixit, and it is 
desirable that we should examine carefully the evidence which may 
reveal to us the nature of such pacifism as there was in the early 


Church. 
II 


The point is perhaps worth making that pacifism, or something 
like it, was not unknown to the ancient world. The Cynics, in their 
pursuit of what we have learned from Aldous Huxley to call “ non- 
attachment ”—the Greeks called it autarcy—dissociated themselves 
from war as from the general obligations of citizenship. Diogenes, 
we ate told, kept himself free from military service; he knew that 
in time of war man’s true nature lies concealed.? In one of the best 
anecdotes of antiquity the news reaches Corinth that Philip is on the 
match. Immediately there is a regular to-do. One man is polishin 
his armour, another is wheeling stones, another patching the wall, 
another strengthening the battlements. In the midst of this Diogenes 
is sitting unconcerned. Then suddenly he rises and rolls his tub with 
vigour along the street, and then rolls it back again. He too must 


1 The Hibbert Journal, LIV, No. 213 (Jan., 1956). 
2 Dio. Chrys. vi. 31; ix. 1. 
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join in the general business.1 But he did more than attack the useless- 
ness of war, he analysed its causes. These are physical lust (not a 
vety important cause, but he is thinking of the I/ad), the insecurity 
of the autocrat, and the craving for riches. In forming his ideal 
commonwealth he seeks to eliminate all these and so remove the 
causes of war,? while his citizens would face attacks from without in 
a spirit of non-attachment which meant that there was nothing of 
which a conqueror could rob them. Musonius Rufus, a Stoic with 
Cynic leanings, took a similarly constructive view, and in the civil 
wars of 69 A.D. tried to intervene in behalf of peace. In general the 
Cynics, while pursuing non-attachment for themselves, did not ignore 
the responsibility of preaching it to others, and in this work spread 
all over the Roman world. 

The Epicureans were another group whose pursuit of tranquillity— 
ataraxta—led them to withdraw from public responsibility and to 
hate war. The Roman Epicureans were not as thorough-going in 
this as the Greeks. Cassius was an Epicurean who was able to 
combine his philosophy with political office and military command, 
and Caesar himself was under some Epicurean influence. But the 
high-class Roman Epicurean is really an exception, and in Lucretius 
and Vergil the hatred of war which 1s characteristic of the sect blazes 
out. Among the Greeks the commitment to the Garden meant a 
withdrawal alike from war and politics, though, as with the Cynics, 
the disavowal of political responsibility went with an acceptance of 
missionary responsibility. Prof. de Witt in his recent book on 
Epicurus makes much of Epicurean influence on Christianity. His 
case is overstated, but he establishes his point that Epicurean ideas 
were familiar in the environment to which Christ came. 

Among the Jews there was a strong militaristic tradition, patent 
in the Old Testament. But even in the Old Testament there are 
strands of pacifism, which have been studied by J. R. Coates and 
others. Among the Jewish sects the Essenes in their rigid Puritanism 
were pacifist. The Essenes in fact at many points offer suggestive 
parallels to early Christian practice, though any attempt to make of 
Christ an Essene must be abortive in view of their stern insistence 
on ritual purity and Sabbath observance. But it is important that 
there was at this time among the Jews a religious community which 
tefused participation in war. 

These examples show us that pacifism in Jesus and the early church 
is not a thing to be regarded with astonishment. Refusal to participate 
in wat was not unfamiliar to the ancients. But on the whole such 
pacifism as there had been was self-centred and connected with the 
individual’s pursuit of independence, tranquillity and personal 


t Lucian, Quomodo historia conscribenda sit, 3. 
2 Dio Chrys. vi. 16-7, 34, 51 cf. Diog. Laert. vi. 50. 
3 Tac. Hist. iii. 81. 
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salvation. It did not spring from the sense that because the way of 
wat was ungodly it could not further the ultimate well-being of the 
universe, nor from the offering of the self to serve that end by other 
means. 

Til 

When we turn to the New Testament the evidence does not appear 
to be ambiguous. We have first a body of teaching, issuing from 
Jesus, about the nature of the Christian life. The consistent tenour 
of this teaching is that the Christian way is the way of endless and 
uncompromising Love, a Love which does not seek by Satan to 
cast out Satan, which does not resist evil with evil, but always over- 
comes it with good. This is not pious aspiration of the sort “ Wouldn’t 
it be nice if we all loved one another?” It is the way which is laid 
upon the follower of Christ in a world of sin and evil, totalitarianism 
and tyranny, the Nazi and the cosh-boy. It is applicable in all relations 
of life and towards all men. There is nothing in the New Testament 
of the modern heresy that we have to apply different standards to 
public morality from those of private morality. “The ethic of 
Christ,” says Reinhold Niebuhr in a work designed to refute pacifism, 
“is uncompromisingly pacifist,” and it is certainly difficult to come 
to any other conclusion. 

Secondly we have the important matter of Jesus’ conception of his 
Messiahship. He rejected that part of scriptural tradition, exemplified 
by 4 Ezra, which suggested that the Messiah would gird his sword 
upon his thigh and ride forth as a warrior-king to build again the 
Empire of David and bring the vengeance of God upon the gentile 
enemies of his people. He rejected the temptation of the kingdoms 
of this world. When the people wanted to crown him king he 
refused. When Peter acclaimed him Messiah, he started teaching that 
the Son of Man must suffer, and when Peter broke into astonished 
protest, called him Satan, the Tempter. When he entered Jerusalem, 
he entered not high upon a white horse, to bring war, but, in accord- 
ance with Zechariah, lowly upon an ass, to bring peace. A plausible 
conjecture—though it is no more—links the name Iscariot with the 
Latin sicarius, and suggests that Judas was associated with the party 
of violent revolution, and was trying to force Jesus into open revolt 
by contriving his arrest. Certainly in the Garden the temptation of 
violent resistance was real, and again he rejected it, and before the 
High Priest sapere’ that he had ushered in a new Kingdom and 
his servants did not fight. : 3 

Thirdly we have the demonstration of the Cross. If the Christian 
faith be true the Cross means that God, confronted with the evil of 
this world, refused to meet it with evil, but instead suffered its full 
impact upon himself, and that suffering, to the eye of worldly wisdom 
so disastrous, was in fact the greatest victory of history. God does 
not change. God in his eternal nature is not other than we see on 
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Calvary. The Lamb is slain from the foundation of the world. This 
is always and only God’s way of victory—foolishness to the Greeks, 
but the foolishness of God is wiser than men, and the weakness of 
God is stronger than men. And this way is laid upon us who would 
follow him with a terrifying explicitness. We too have to take the 
way of the Cross. 

What is there to set-against this surely overwhelming evidence? 
One or two isolated texts, all of which are susceptible of other 
interpretation if seen in their context. They have received a searching 
examination in G. H. C. Macgregor’s The New Testament Basis of 
Pacifism. Prof. Toynbee quotes that hoary old red herring, the 
cleansing of the Temple, when Jesus spoke strong words to the 
money-changers, threw their tables over, and, according to one 
evangelist only, shepherded out the animals-with a whip of small 
cords, which would hardly have been effective against the men even 
if there were the slightest evidence that it was so used, which there 
is not. What has that got to do with the legitimacy of the Christian’s 
participation in war? No one questions the legitimacy of an active 
moral indignation. But war is destructive, as Jesus’ action in the 
Temple was not, and the matters are on quite a different footing. 


IV 

We pass then to consider the evidence for pacifism in the Early 
Church.! Prof. Toynbee remarks with justice that there is no evidence 
that the centurions who were converted to Jesus found it necessary 
to give up their profession, and with equal justice that there is no 
evidence that they did not. Prof. Toynbee’s words are ambiguous, 
but it looks as if she is slightly confusing two centurions who had 
contact with Jesus (one whose servant #3 healed, and one at the 
Cross), who are hardly to be called converts, and Cornelius, Peter’s 
convert, and perhaps the gaoler at Philippi, who are the only examples 
in the book of Acts of sansa from the Roman military set-up. In 
any case we have no evidence either way as to their subsequent 
behaviour. There is however an interesting passage in Tertullian in 
which he refers specifically to these centurions. To join the army after 
conversion is, he maintains, apostasy. To be converted while in the 
atmy is different, but even then you must contract out or be involved 
in endless quibble. He clearly knows nothing about the remaining 
career of these soldiers. 

In fact the evidence for a hundred and more years is largely, though 
not completely, negative. Not completely, for the evidence of the 
Gospels is evidence not merely of Jesus, but of the way the Early 
Church understood Jesus. I suppose that if we went all the way with 
some members of the “ Form-criticism ” school we should have to 

1 The fullest presentation and examination of this evidence is still in C. J. Cadoux, The Early 


Church and the World. 
2 Tert. De Corona II. 
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say that it was evidence of first-century Christianity rather than 
Christ himself. Paul provides additional evidence. Romans xii-xiii, 
taken closely together as they should be taken, provides a tolerably 
clear injunction against armed revolt in face of oppressive government. 
Such a passage makes a recent attempt to set the militarism of the 
Jewish revolt of 66 at the door of the Christians, an attempt based 
on an isolated mediaeval Jewish reference, appear more than a little 
implausible. Origen retrospectively rebuts any such suggestion ; the 
Jews were permitted armed revolt, he says, but not the Christians.! 
At about the end of the century Ignatius, writing to Ephesus (xiii. 2), 
gives further indication of the Christian commitment to peace. 
Negatively we can say that there is no evidence of Christian 
soldiers from the time of Cornelius and the Philippi gaoler till about 
170. By 173 we know that there were a fair number of Christians 
in at least one legion, and there are thereafter a number of scattered 
references to Christians in the army. To the best of my knowledge 
there is no evidence of any Christian, before the time of Constantine, 
joining the armed forces after conversion. It looks as if we are 
reading of soldier-converts, and the Church at this time did not lay 
upon such converts the absolute necessity of contracting out. We 
have however church orders, dating in their present form to the 
fourth century, but traceable back to the third, which show that some 
churches did not allow soldiets to be received into church membership 
or baptized, unless they renounced their profession. Such soldier- 
converts were a growing force, but even by the end of the third 
century they cannot have been very many, for the emperors Diocletian 


and Galerius attempted to purge the army of Christians, and no . 


emperor willingly deprives himself of a tenth or even a twentieth of 
his fighting forces. Within little over a hundred years the position 
has so changed that Theodosius purges the army of pagans. 

The church then in the second and third centuries was not 
unequivocally pacifist. But its central witness was undoubtedly 
pacifist. This is indeed one of the specific criticisms made of the 
church by the cultured and intelligent pagan Celsus, and Origen in 
answering him, far from denying the fact, accepts andi justifies it. 
Origen is in the main line of Christian literature at this point. Justin, 
Tatian, Athenagoras, Minucius Felix, Clement of Alexandria, Origen, 
Tertullian (both in his orthodox and his Montanist period), Cyprian, 
Arnobius and Lactantius (whom Moffatt called the most Tolstoyan 
of the early Christians) write forthrightly of the incompatibility of 
military service with the Christian commitment. This is not the 
view of a few eccentrics; it is the almost universal testimony of 
literate Christianity. 


1 Orig. ¢. Cels. iii. 7. 

2 Justin I Apol. xiv. 3; xxxix. 1-3; Dial. 109; Tatian ad Graec. U1; A x (os ; Min. 
Oct. xxx 6; Clem. Al. Did. iv. 42; Origen ¢. Cels. iii. 7; v. 33; viii. 69; Tert. De Idol. 19; De Pat. 33 
De Corona ll; Cyprian Ep. i. 6; lv. 3; lvi. 2; Arnobius ¢. Gent. i. 6; Lact. Inst. Div. vi. 20, 15. 
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It is interesting to observe that even after the time of Constantine 
the legacy of this ethic is strong. Volusianus writing to Augustine 
brings very similar criticisms to those of Celsus.1 Church orders 
from Syria, Egypt and Italy show that still serving soldiers could not 
become full members of those particular churches. Long after 
Theodosius consciences remain uneasy. For centuries the penitentials 
decree penances for shedding blood in war, and the statements which 
forbid the clergy to bear arms are couched in such terms that a 
modern nonconformist layman is bound to apply them to himself. 
Thus the Synod of Ratisbon in 742 declared “ We absolutely and 
in all circumstances forbid all God’s servants to carry arms, to fight, 
and to march against an army of an enemy,” and in the following 
centuty Pope Nicholas I wrote “The soldiers of the world are 
distinct from the soldiers of the Church. Hence it is unfitting to the 
soldiers of the Church to fight for the affairs of the world which 
involves them inevitably in the spilling of blood.” Are we not all 
soldiers of the Church and servants of God? 


V 
Most of this is not in question. It could hardly be, since the facts 
ate not open to doubt. What Prof. Toynbee challenges is the interpre- 
tation of those facts. She suggests that the refusal of military service 
was a reaction not against violence, bloodshed and the way of war, 


but against idolatry and emperor-worship, and that therefore when 
. under Constantine these ceased to be part of the soldier’s life, it was 
natural for the Christian thereafter to accept military service as part 
of the normal obligations of Christian citizenship. Probably the 
idolatry and emperot-worship of the camp, together with the sense 
that the absolute nature of the military oath was incompatible with 
_ unconditional loyalty to God, and that the general way of life of a 

soldier in a pagan army was unfitting to the disciples of Christ, were 
factors. It is worth observing in passing that the appearance of 
Christians in the army at this time is no indication that the true ethic of 
the church was not pacifist, as is sometimes said, for those who 
stayed in were clearly involved in other moral compromises, over 
idolatry and the like, which the normal judgment of the church 
condemned. Some of those who were martyred at the end of the 
third century were seeking to contract out of military service because 
of this idolatry. Thus Pope Damasus’ epitaph to Nereus and Achilleus 
declares that they left “ the general’s impious camp,” but it goes on 
to say that “ they cast down their bloodstained weapons.” Marcellus 
is more specific: “I threw down my arms; for it was not seemly 
that a Christian man, who renders military service to the Lord Christ, 
should render it by earthly injuries.” At this period the issues of 
idolatry and emperor-worship were in the nature of loyalty oaths, 


1 Aug. Ep. 136, 138. 
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and it is natural to find them playing a more prominent rdle, but it 
was by no means the only reason for contracting out. 

If we look at the literary evidence the idolatry of camp life hardly 
enters into the question. The apologists and expositors take their 
stand largely on four facts. Firstly the age foreshadowed by the 
ptophets, when the nations beat their swords into ploughshares and 
Spears into pruning-hooks, has arrived. Jesus has ushered in the 
kingdom. This is the kingdom in which Christians are living. Others, 
Scythians and Celts, Iberians and Thracians, may continue to fight, 
but the Christian is living in a new order and by a new order, and 
war is not for him.? 

Secondly, they take their stand on the absolute sanctity. of human 
life. On this ground they make a united protest against military 
service, capital punishment, and the gladiatorial displays. The 
Christian will not even watch a public execution or a gladiatorial 
show, for that is to give these things his moral support. How much 
less then will he kill a man “even justly ”!?_ This is unequivocal 
enough in all conscience. This particular stand is sometimes based 
upon the commandment “Thou shalt not kill” with a sense that 
in the Christian’s commitment its implications have spread far beyond 
* Thou shalt do no murder.” More often it arises out of the new 
feeling that the individual matters, which was central to the teaching 
and example of Christ and spread with the spread. of Christianity. 

Thirdly, they held to the literal words of Jesus. Thus Tertullian 
more than once refers to Jesus’ words and action towards Peter in 
the Garden,* whereby he “ cursed the works of the sword for ever.” 
In general the writing is imbued with the sense of a dominical 
injunction against war,’ and it is perhaps worth remarking that the 
staple passages of the modern non-pacifist do not seem to have been 
stumbling-blocks in the first three centuries of the Church. 

Finally, and most profoundly, there is the sense of the triumphant 
power of the Cross. Christ suffered rather than requite evil with evil. 
We then ought to suffer rather than shed blood. The Cross gives to 
us an unshakable faith in the power of good to defeat evil. We who 
have accepted Christ cannot use the evil method of shedding others’ 
blood by which to combat evil. Not so have we known Christ. We 
are indeed called upon to resist evil but not by retaliation. The 
Christian weapon is the innocent acceptance of suffering, and it is a 
weapon of victory.® 

The evidence of the church-orders points in the same direction. 
“A man who has accepted the power of killing, or a soldier, may 


mgomg I Apol. xxxix. 1-3, Dial. 109; Iren. ¢. Haer. iv. 34, 4; Clem. Al. Did. II. 2, 32; Orig. 
¢. Cels. Vv. 35. 

2 Athenagoras Apol. 35. 

3 e.g. Lact. Inst. AY 20, 15. 

4 Tert. De Idol. 19, De Pat. 3. 

5 €.g. es. dye Cels. v. 33; Justin I Apol. xiv. 3. 

6 e.g. J Dial. 109; Cyprian Ep. lv. 3. cf. John Chrs. Hom. xviii, in Matt. v. 
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never be received into the Church at all.” ‘“ Persons who possess 
authority to kill, or soldiers, should not kill at all, even when it is 
commanded them.” “ No Christian should go and become a soldier, 
unless a commander who has a sword compels him ; let him not draw 
to himself any guilt of bloodshed.” (This last suggests the propriety 
of accepting conscription for non-combatant purposes!) “ A soldier 
of the prince they shall not receive into the Church; and if in fact 
they have received him, he shall not obey an order to kill; if he does 
not refrain he shall be rejected from the church.'” It is hard to say 
how widespread this view of church membership was ; the citations 
come from Italy and Egypt and may be paralleled from Syria. They 
date from the fourth ceatury, and show that in these churches it was 
the bloodshed and killing which were regarded as alien to the 
Christian’s way of life. 

The residue of this attitude is to be seen in the penitentials. War 
is now no longer regarded as a crime, and a distinction is made between 
homicide in war and in other circumstances. Even so to kill a man 
in wat is “to flout the commands of their eternal Master ” and St. 
Basil advises as penance excommunication for three years ;?_ this 
was later reduced to a forty-day fast. Bloodshed is in fact regarded as 
a sin. 


VI : 
It remains to treat one other point. It is sometimes said, though 


Prof. Toynbee is not among those who say so, that the Christian 
tejection of war was connected with a quietist and indeed escapist 
attitude to political problems which, as we have seen, marred some 
early forms of pacifism, and which was inconsistent with the exercise 
of a responsible citizenship. Hence, the argument goes, it was 
inevitable and right that when, under Constantine, Christianity 
became the official religion of Rome and the Christians became 
tesponsible for the ordering of society, they were involved in actions 
which — idealism might condemn but to which dynamic 
practicality could only assent. For us, it continues, who live under a 
democracy, the responsibility for such involvement is even more — 
cogent. 

This view raises the question immediately whether, if this be God’s _ 
world, it will work properly except in God’s ways. We must not say 
“ War is contrary to the will of God and alien to the mind of Christ, 
but a necessary condition of the ordering of society and therefore 
incumbent upon us.” If war is genuinely contrary to the will of God 
and alien to the mind of Christ, ive it cannot be a necessary condition 
of the ordering of society, at any rate if the ordering of society is | 
desirable in God’s eyes, and so far from its being incumbent upon 


1 Canons of Hippolytus (Italy); tian Church Order. 
2 Basil Ep. i isid. ee Egbert, Penitential, Rab. Maut., Penitential; Reginon, 


Penitential. 
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us, it is incumbent upon us to refrain from it. But we are here concerned 
primarily with an historical not an ethical investigation, and we must 


ask whether historically the picture of the Early Church as evading 


the responsibilities of citizenship is accurate and justified. 

The early Christians recognized three obligations in relation to 
their citizenship, and we may see them exercising these both as 
citizens of Judaea and as citizens of the Roman Empire. 

In the first place they accepted the normal obligations of citizenship. 
Jesus came to fulfil the Law not to destroy it. His first question to 
the rich young ruler was whether he lived by the Law. The Law was 
to the Jews both moral injunctions to the individual and the institution 
whereby the life of the community was ordered. Similariy his inter- 
locutors were told to “Render unto Caesar the things that are 
Caesar’s.” Paul is emphatic upon the duty of obedience to the State 
authorities. The apologists emphasize the loyalty which the Christians 
display as citizens of Rome. 

Secondly, they believed that the Christian, just because he was a 
Christian, had a deeper conception of the obligations of citizenship, 
and should be in fact a better citizen than his pagan neighbour. If the 
legal obligation were: laid upon him to carry the Roman soldier’s 
baggage for a mile, his Christian love impelled him to go double the 
distance. If the Jewish law laid upon him an obligation to do no 
murder, he as a Christian went further and removed from his life 
those emotions from which murder springs. “They obey the 
appointed laws,” writes the anonymous author of the letter to 
Diognetus, “and they surpass the laws in their own lives.” “ They 
outthought, outlived, and outdied the pagan” said T. R. Glover. 
“ Outlived ”—their citizenship was exercised to the full. 

But if the normal obligations of citizenship conflicted with a prior 
and deeper commitment to God these early Christians felt bound to 
say a clear prophetic and unequivocal “ No!” even if this meant that they 
were forced to contract out of particular political obligations. They 
did not regard this as saving their own souls at the expense of others; 
they believed that thereby they were exercising the duties of citizen- 
ship more fully and more richly. Their responsibility to render to 
Caesar the things that are Caesar’s was circumscribed by their duty 
to render to God the things that are God’s. In general it may be said 
that there were two points which caused them to contract out in 
this way. As Prof. Toynbee says, they would not take positions in 
which they might be involved in idolatry and emperor-worship, and, 
as I have said, they would not be involved in bloodshed, whether in 
ae <n maps displays, capital punishment, or war. 

is is not irresponsible quietism. It is the acknowledgement 
of involvement combined with the recognition that if this world is 
God’s world his ways must be sovereign in our public duty as in our 
private. 
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VII 

This article does not primarily seek to examine the ethical validity 
of pacifism. It is an historical enquiry into the nature and extent of 
pacifism in the early Church. Its conclusions may be briefly sum- 
marized: 

(1) Pacifism in the early Church sprang naturally from the com- 
mands, example and inspiration of their Master. | 

(2) For nearly three centuries Christians scrupled to join, the armed 
forces, though those already in at their conversion did not always 
come out. But these last were not always able to become full church 
membets. The majority of the leading writers of the period are 
pacifist, and the central traditions of the Church are pacifist. 

(3) The forces supporting participation were the Old Testament 
concept of “the Lord of Hosts,” the desire to be “ right with God 
and not wrong with Caesar,” and the reluctance to lay too grave a 
burden on the converted soldier. Those who called for renunciation 
stood on the incompatibility of bloodshed with the Gospel, in view 
of the clear revelation of Christ’s words and ways. They did not 
preach an irresponsible quietism, and the idolatry of the camps is 
at most a subsidiary motive. 

(4) In the fourth century, after the conversion of Constantine, nothing 
happens to affect the motives for renunciation, and even when the 
Church had become mote closely affiliated to the State, and the armies 
filled with Christians, it was still recognised that participation in war 
was incompatible with full obedience to God. It is hard not to see 
in the change of behaviour the accommodation of the Church to the 
world instead of the conquest of the world by the Church, and it is 
hard to see that anything has happened between the years 300 and 
1957 to make the motives which compelled the early Christians to 
stand out less cogent upon us; indeed the increasingly destructive 
nature of modern war might well be supposed to point in the opposite 
direction. 
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Do the life and teaching of Jesus imply that the Christian citizen 
should be a pacifist? 

Many Christians who do not call themselves pacifists are as earnestly 
concerned about this question as pacifists are. If, then, their con- 
clusions diter from those of their pacifist fellow-Christians, it is not 
because non-pacifists are morally obtuse ; nor does it imply that they 
would serve in every or any war. Their disagreement derives from an 
honest judgement, be it rightly or wrongly made, that the case argued 
by pacifists has its deficiencies. 

It is, for instance, difficult to feel assured about the pacifist position 
when, from its premisses, it is so hard to see how a Christian can 
consistently share in essential civic responsibilities. Indeed, on 
pacifist principles, can responsibilities in the government of the 
body-politic (or even in business administration) be a Christian 
concern at all, especially when it comes to the maintenance of public 
law and order? Can in fact secular forms of authority function? 
If, as Tolstoy affirmed, loyalty to the way of Jesus means the repudi- 
ation of all corrective force or punitive violence as in themselves evil 
and adherence to methods of love both in personal and public life, 
then the social and political consequences of such principles would 
seem to be some form of Tolstoyan anarchism. 

But how many of those who profess Christian pacifism today stand 
by.these principles? It appears that most Christian pacifists acknow- 
ledge that there is a rightful place for “ the magistrate’s sword,” as 
did George Fox. Pacifists also frequently approve of Christians 
holding office as magistrates, police or prison officials and the like. 
In other words, willingness exists to co-operate in working a judicial 
and punitive system which resorts to physical violence, including 
capital punishment and, on occasion, armed police action. In 

relation to international affairs, this attitude is often carried as far 
as the advocacy of an international army (generally called by pacifists 


1 It often seems to be forgotten that although the a officer on ordinary duty does 
not carry lethal weapons, the police force does keep its stock of arms for use in an emergency. 
Strictly speaking thetefore it is an armed force. Moreover, when necessary, it can and does call 
upon troops as reinforcements. 
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an international police force) equipped with modern weapons ; and 
the occasional pacifist is found who is himself willing to serve in 
such a force. 

When pacifists are so much at variance amongst themselves over 
the use of violence, surely some must be straying from foundation 
principles? Be that as it may, the situation is confusing to the non- 
pacifist who wants to understand the pacifist case. It becomes 
difficult to be sure what the argument is about, fundamentally. Is it 
that the Christian who takes Christ as his authority must regard 
violence as inherently evil and excluded as a method of dealing with 
the wrongdoer, love alone being the truly Godlike way? Or is it no 
more than a question of the extent to which love shall supplant 
violence, the point being conceded by pacifist and non-pacifist alike 
that in this sinful world violence still has a limited measure of moral 
justification? 3 

The non-Tolstoyan pacifists to whom allusion has been made 
apparently take the second position, but is this rightly described as 
Christian pacifism? Professor Nels Ferré acknowledges that it “ may 
have no right to bear the title.”? At least, it no longer differs from 
the Christian non-pacifist view in basic principle. Both pacifist and 
non-pacifist agree that it is Christian to use violence as little as possible 
and love as much as possible. They differ only, in particular situations, 
on the measure of each to be employed. Here the debate has shifted its 
ground : its chief concern is no longer with principle, but with what is 
expedient. And yet when we examine the use which Christian pacifists 
make of the evidence of the Gospels, we find that, as with Tolstoy, the 
case is commonly argued as a question of loyalty to principles rooted 
in the life and teaching of Jesus Christ. A quotation from Prof. G. 
H. C. Macgregor’s valuable book entitled The New Testament Basis of 
Pacifism may fairly be treated as representative. He writes: “ Our 
study has seemed to prove that an essential element in the ‘Gospel’ 
of Jesus Christ is that distinctive method of meeting and overcoming 
evil, which he set forth in his teaching and illustrated supremely 
in the Cross. ... The principle that one cannot cast out devils by 
the prince of devils . . . lies at the very heart of the Christian ethic 
as proclaimed and lived by Jesus Christ Himself.” (p. 106 f.). 

But leaving now the dialectical complications caused by the 
differences amongst pacifists in their varying applications of such an 
interpretation of the mission of Jesus, let us consider the interpretation 
itself. The essential points are that Jesus believed corrective force 
and violence to be evil; that he met the wrong-doer with self-sacrificing 


1 This, I understand, is the way in which Prof. Nels Ferré would interpret his duty in respect 
of the “ international police force ” which he advocates on p. 105 of Studies in Christian Social 
Commitment (edited John Ferguson, Independent Press, 1954). It is a pity that he leaves the point 
so vague. It is also common knowledge that in the last two world wars there were pacifists who 
were willing to units like the R.A.M.C. or the Non-combatant Corps. 

2 Studies in Christian Social Commitment, p. 89 f. 

3 James Clarke & Co., 1936. 
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love as the only redeeming method in conformity with the nature of 
God ; and that the Christian is committed to this method today—in 
short, he must be a pacifist. But is the evidence of the Gospels for 
these conclusions quite so clear-cut as much Christian pacifist 
apologetic seems to imply?! ; 

No serious student of the Gospels is likely to deny that Jesus 
enjoined meekness, forgiveness and self-sacrificing love in the face 
of wrong-doing, and movingly exemplified these forms of behaviour 
as he went to the cross. These features of his life and message are 
so pronounced that it is passing strange that scholars such as Reimarus, 
Klausner and Robert Eisler should have suggested that Jesus associ- 
ated himself with the more political and militant movements of 
Jewish nationalism. Even the more cautious form of this contention 
put forward by Prof. S. G. F. Brandon is unconvincing.? Such views 
arise where passages lending them plausibility are over-worked and 
evidence to the contrary is overlooked or underestimated. But is the 
pacifist interpretation of the Gospels to some extent open to a similar 
criticism? May we call attention to at least two aspects of it which 
do perhaps give occasion for this kind of objection? 

In the first place 
I. Are pacifists keeping the love teaching of Jesus sufficiently closely linked 
to its original ethical and missionary context? 

Pacifist exegesis calls for full compliance with the love teaching, 
but generally without insistence upon a like degree of obedience to 
all the other radical renunciations and absolute religious commitments 
to which Jesus summoned men. He bade his disciples turn the other 
cheek, forgive and love enemies; but they were also to give to 
him that asketh, lend where they might not receive again, lay up no 
treasure upon earth, nor make any anxious provision for the morrow. 
They were not to enforce their rights in courts of law, nor give 
ptiority to business affairs such as the proving of newly purchased 
oxen; they must set aside home comforts, and be willing to leave 
father, mother, brothers, sisters and children. In sum, “ Whosoever 
he be of you that renounceth not all that he hath, he cannot be my 
disciple.” (Lk. xiv. 33). 

Scholars like H. Windisch are right in holding that Jesus expected 
these requirements to be met. They were put forward not merely 
as guides to the general dispositions of true disciples, but as precepts 
to be fulfilled—and all of them in the life of any one person willing 
to take up his cross and follow the Master. That is to say, they were 
Ric is reapcanory ay acey yr. Aaptnadieyenaneny an ulead 

2 The Fall of Jerusalem and the Christian Church. See especially pp. 100-110. Oscar Cullmann, in 
Der Staat im Neuen Testament, Tibingen, 1956, emphasizes that Jesus was much concerned to 
make clear the difference between his aims and methods and those of the Zealots, since he regarded 
acai he Meaning of the 5 the Mount, Westminster Press, Philadelphia (Eng. trans. b 
S. Fit cyt f be Sime der Borgpredigh, 1937). : oe ots 
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given severally and conjointly as the inseparable lines of one total 
pattern of discipleship, a pattern characterized by an outright break 
with secular concerns and ordinary social ties in favour of radical 
self-surrender to the missionary cause of Jesus and the claims of the 
Kingdom of God. : 
This being so, the love teaching of Jesus is not interpreted in the 


sense in which he meant it, unless it is presented along with his other 


exhortations to radical obedience in the total pattern of fully com- 
mitted missionary discipleship to which it originally belonged. Nor 
is it practised as Jesus intended save as a part of such discipleship. 
Yes, more: it surely cannot be. Because, as Jesus saw it, no aspect 
of discipleship could be effective unless it was the witness of a life 
lived in unqualified surrender to God and his Kingdom ; and it is 
the discipleship demands of Jesus taken in their entirety which 
specify what Jesus held to be involved in that. Such surrender was 
also essential because it established a closeness of filial relationship 
with the Father out of which alone disciples could derive the spiritual 
capacity to meet the requirements of Jesus and the will to endure 
to the End. This is the point of A. N. Wilder’s description of the 
ethical demands of Jesus as “ new-covenant ethics.”! The summons 
of the Son of man to fulfil them presupposed that new spiritual 
resources wete available for those who were ready to enter into the 
new-covenant fellowship with God made possible by the mission of 
Jesus Christ. One might say more, namely, that it was only as an 
outgrowth of such vital communion with God, grounded in un- 
reserved surrender and sustained by faith and prayer, that the good 
works of disciples—especially, perhaps, the loving of enemies— 
could become themselves, attaining their own distinctive quality, 
virtue and power. 

It is, then, all of a piece with such considerations that he who 
professed readiness to follow Jesus, but must first bid farewell to 
those at his house, was not considered fit for the Kingdom of God 
(Lk. ix. 61 f.); whilst even one who had kept the whole law from 
his youth up was still unready, because he would not sell whatsoever 
he had and give to the poor (Mk. x. 21, etc.). To be unwilling to 
respond to Jesus in all his demands was to be unfit for any. “ Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with a// thy heart ” must therefore be 
the first commandment, for one thing because it is only as it is being 
obeyed that the disciple can even begin to love his neighbour as 
himself (Mk. xii. 28-34, etc.). 

What is the upshot of the matter in the light of these observations? 
Not, as is sometimes remarked, that the pacifist plea for full compliance 
with the love ethic of Jesus is too radical. No: on the contrary, as 
commonly made it is not radical enough. Moreover, failing as it 
generally does to present the love teaching of Jesus in its complete 


1 Eschatology and Ethics in the Teaching of Jesus, Harper Bros., New York, 1950, pp. 160 f. 
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and original mandatory context, it does not bring out the extent of 
the moral problem which the radical discipleship ethic of Jesus poses 
for the Christian citizen in the modern world. By focusing attention 
so much as it does on one aspect of obedience, it may even obscure 
the real issue. In its entirety, the problem concerns not only what 
Christians are going to do today about showing mercy, forgiving and 
loving enemies. It is equally and just as urgently a question of their 
Christian duty in relation to such sayings of Jesus as those about 
money, property, business, law-courts and family ties. Otherwise 
expressed, What must be our attitude as Christians to this total 
picture of discipleship as it is painted in the Gospels? Are we all still 
under an obligation to serve Christ like this in the world? Is it 
practicable, especially in view of the break with secular responsibilities 
which such discipleship presupposes? If not, what constitutes faithful 
and responsible Christian citizenship in political, economic and social 
affairs? These are the fundamental questions; and it is not until 
it can be shown that the total pattern of discipleship as drawn in 
the Gospels is a definitive statement of the whole duty of the Christian 
man, still incumbent upon us all and still practicable for us all, that 
the necessity for full and universal Christian adherence to the 

“ pacifism ” in the ethic of Jesus is established. 

It is a merit of Tolstoy’s position that he did urge pacifism in this 
thoroughgoing and consistent fashion, seeing it as an element in 
the falfilosent of the whole way of Christ to which it belongs. This 
type of discipleship he regarded as both practicable for all Christians 
and obligatory upon all. Roman Catholic theology has had recourse 
to a different solution, affirming the practicability of fully committed 
discipleship, but denying the universality of the obligation to under- 
take it: perfection is the path of the few, living under special con- 
ditions. Neither of these attitudes finds favour in most modern 
forms of Christian pacifist apologetic. But if the plea is to be for 
absolute loyalty to the love teaching of Jesus as given in the Gospels, 
can it justify another? Is it even measuring up to the real problem? 

Let us now turn to the second feature of Christian pacifist exposition 
of the Gospels which seems to call for re-examination. It concerns 
what is said about Christ’s way of love as a method to be used in 
dealing with evil. Putting it again in the.form of a question : 

II. How far did Jesus regard self-sacrificing love, particularly his cross, as a 
method by which evil was to be dissipated and God’s Saving purpose amongst 
men fulfilled? 

The usual pacifist viewpoint is illustrated by quotations like the 
following. Prof. Macgregor writes : “ Jesus’ pacifist ethic . . . offers 
. .. an alternative, positive and redemptive method of overcoming 
evil which renders all violent and punitive methods obsolete. . . . 
Retributive justice . . . is supplanted by active and self-sacrificial love, 
which redeems and changes the evil will: ... And in the Cross the 
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method of non-resistance finds its complete and final illustration, and 
the redemptive way of sacrificial love its pea example.”? Canon 
C. E. Raven says that “an acceptance of the Cross as the way of 
salvation involves a belief in the value of unresisting martyrdom as 
the supreme instrument for accomplishing God’s purpose.” Pacifists, 
he tells us, believe that in Christ “‘ a new, final and authentic means for 
the overcoming of evil has been revealed to us” ;3 Christ won his 
victory over evil by the Cross, and “if in this supreme lesson and 
achievement we are not to imitate him, either our discipleship becomes 
trivial or else his lordship is denied.”* Most Christian pacifist writing 
is in the same vein. But, again, how far is this an exposition of the 
Gospels which can have unqualified assent? 

Certainly there is material in the Synoptic Gospels which points 
this way. One sees there a Son of man who in seeking and saving 
the lost accepts the rdle of a servant of men, with persecution and 
suffering. He devotes himself to his mission in a ministry of com- 
passion to the poor, the sick and sinners, and by means of this method 
obtains a grateful response. He gives his life as “ a ransom for many ” 
(Mk. x. 45) and his blood is “ shed for many ” (Mk. xiv. 24). He dies 
in a spirit of self-sacrificing submission, praying for the forgiveness 
of his crucifiers. Disciples must be willing to drink his cup of sorrow 
and be baptized with his baptism of suffering. But those who forsake 
all and follow with a dedication such as is described in the Sermon 
on the Mount will in their turn become thereby the light of the world 
and the salt of the earth. Assuredly this much stands forth boldly 
in the Gospels. 

But now it is important to draw a distinction. To see that Jesus 
regarded such a life as the God-appointed path for himself and his 
disciples in the discharge of their mission of redemption is one thing. 
To show that he also looked upon it as “a new, final and authentic 
means for the overcoming of evil ” (Canon Raven) in the fulfilment 
of that mission is quite another, and is by no means implicit in the 
former standpoint. Before this second contention can be made, there 
must be sufficiently explicit evidence for it. To be sure, these two 
conceptions although different are not mutually exclusive alternatives : 
Jesus may well have believed something of both. But even if he did, 
it would still be important to ask where he spe the emphasis. Was 
it so much on the instrumental efficacy of a life of love, ending in 
martyrdom, as Christian pacifists think? Or was it on his way and 
that of disciples as one which would inevitably result from faithful 
obedience to the will of God and which must be accepted as such 
ittespective of any other considerations? In short, does the Son of 
man of the Gospels walk before us as the exponent of a redeeming 


1 The N.T.Basis of Pacifism, pp. 9 f. 

2 War and the Christian, S.C.M. Press, 19 38, PP. is § 
A tben wig Basis of Christian Pacifism, Fellowship of Reconciliation, 1 952, p. 19. 
4 > p- 29 ° 
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method? Or rather as the forerunner on a divinely appointed path 
to be trodden? What do the Gospels say? The following con- 
siderations seem important. 

(1) The words and actions of Jesus are sometimes shown to have 
failed to undermine the evil will and bring about repentance and 
reconciliation. On occasion they did the opposite. Incidents like his 
preaching at Nazareth (Lk. iv. 16-30), his compassion towards the 
man with the withered hand (Mk. iii. 1-6, etc.), or the cleansing of 
the Temple (Mk. xi. 15-18, etc.) filled men with wrath and roused 
evil resolves to destroy him. Even when we come to the final events 
culminating in the crucifixion, there are similar consequences. There 
were witnesses like the Roman centurion whose hearts were softened 
by what they beheld, but the real perpetrators of the outrage remained 
unmoved. Some of them or their associates, we ate told, were actually 
incited to further scorn, and as they “ passed by railed on him ” and 
mocked (Mk. xv. 29-32). Nor did remorse subsequently smite them 
and work repentance. With exceptions, the leadership of Judaism 
which had done Jesus to death remained unrelentingly hostile to the 
nascent Christian fellowship in the apostolic age. So much was it so 
that by about 70 .p. the Christian church had become predominantly 
Gentile and had broken with Judaism, leaving a spirit of antagonism 
between the two religions which has never been completely healed, 
even down to the present day. 

Are not these strange events, if Jesus was so deliberately bent upon 
the exercise of goodness, forgiveness and love as redeeming and 
reconciling methods? Had he at times been unmindful of his 
intention? Or was he an inept exponent of such methods? Or is it 
rather that the more sorrowful aspects of his experience reminded 
Jesus, as they do us, that love, however pure and persistent, does 
not necessarily avail to win men for God? But let us look further. 

(2) To what extent did Jesus even expect or teach that the practice 
of mercy, compassion, forgiveness or self-sacrificing love would 
finally overcome evil and reconcile sinful men to one another and 
to God? 

'‘ There is every reason to think that Jesus must have realized the 
limitations attaching to such methods. How soon, for example, he 
seems to have given up hope of winning any considerable following 
in Israel! As early as Mark vi, we find him proclaiming himself as 
without honour “in his own country, and among his own. kin, and 
in his own house ” (vi. 4); and as the narrative proceeds, he grows 
increasingly sure that his work will alienate the religious leaders of 
his people. The Gospels report special efforts by Jesus to impress 
upon his disciples that the Jewish authorities will reject and kill him 
(e.g. Mk. viii. 31; ix. 31; x. 33 f., etc.); and he announces the 
divine judgement which must descend upon Israel in consequence. 
Jerusalem is as a fig tree with nothing but leaves, and no man will 
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eat fruit of her hereafter (Mk. xi. 13 f.). Or her religious guides are 
as wicked husbandmen who kill the beloved son, and must await 
destruction by the lord of the vineyard (Mk. xii. 1-12)—a strange 


_ ending indeed for the parable, if Jesus thought of his submission to 


death at the hands of the Jewish authorities as a self-sacrificing 
reaction to their wrongdoing which was likely to bring about their 
redemption! 


But perhaps there is more explicit evidence that Jesus proclaimed 
love and martyrdom as redemptive methods, if we turn to the 
discipleship ethic itself, especially the Sermon on the Mount. Where 
he gives special instruction about the behaviour of disciples, he will 
surely say something concerning the motives from which his precepts 
ate to be obeyed? He certainly does: the motives are frequently 
mentioned. And yet, how strange! Altruistic motives find sur- 
prisingly little place, as many commentators have remarked. The stress 
is on the personal advantage of obedience; or on conformity with 
the will of God that God may be glorified. We must forgive in order 
that we may ourselves obtain God’s forgiveness (Mt. vi. 14 f., etc.) ; 
lose our life in order that we may save it (Mk. viii. 35, etc.) ; do the 
other things that Jesus asks that we may have reward in heaven, or 
eternal life, or escape the judgement and hell. And how significant 
that in a key passage for the pacifist like Mt. v. 38-48, the disciples 
ate enjoined to resist not evil, but to love their enemies, not because 
they may thereby redeem the evil-doers, but in order that they 
themselves may become the sons of their Father which is in heaven 
and be perfect as he is! H. Windisch remarks on the passage that 
“not a syllable betrays any concern for the enemy or for his reaction 
to this astonishing treatment. Our group of sayings contemplates 
neither his abasement, nor his conversion.” 


It is also important to say something about those passages in the 
Synoptic Gospels where Jesus makes direct reference to the signific- 
ance of his approaching passion. If he — emphasized that 

al 


self-sacrificing love as expressed above all in the cross was in itself 
instrumentally effective in undermining evil in the heart of man and 
freeing him from its power, it may well be clear in such passages. 
But yet again there is little to support the pacifist view. For one thing, 
the recorded sayings of Jesus about the meaning of his death are 
few, and such explanation as they do offer is in general and metaphori- 
cal terms, drawing mostly on Old Testament ideas and falling short 
of explicit definition. This is particularly the case with two of the 
most important of ihese references, namely, Mk. x. 45 where we read 
that the Son of man came “ to give his life a ransom for many ” and 
Mk. xiv. 24 which alludes to his blood as “ blood of the covenant, 


1 The Meaning of the Sermon on the Mount, p. 32. 
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which is shed for many.” Such words obviously say that the death 
of Jesus will operate vicariously in the sense that many will enter 
into the blessedness of the redemption which will come as a result of 
it. But in what way exactly the life given or the blood shed will act 
as a tansom or be a means of establishing the new-covenant relation- 
ship with God is not defined. Indeed, even if one goes beyond the 
Gospels to the New Testament as a whole, it is still true, as many 
scholars have observed, that “in the New Testament we have no 
clear rationale of the Cross.”? It is this absence of specific elaboration 
of its “‘ modus operandi,” especially from the words of Jesus, which 
is partly responsible for the variety of theories of the way in which 
the Cross saves which have flourished in Christian theology. The 
very vagueness and symbolical nature,of much of the New Testament 
soteriological language gives some pretext or occasion for them all, 
whether they emphasize that the death of Jesus was a ransom paid 
to the devil, or substitutionary penalty, or the satisfaction of God’s 
honour, or a moral influence moving men to repentance by its demon- 
stration of the suffering love of Jesus and of God. The pacifist 
interpretation of the Cross as essentially a method of reaching to the 
heart of the wrong-doer in a way which can change his evil will and 
passion falls within the last category of thought, that is to say, the 
Abailardian. But to assert that here above all we do come to the 
view which was central to the thought of Jesus himself is to go 
beyond the available evidence. 

So far the Gospel material examined gives slender reason to suppose 
that Jesus made it a specific and leading purpose of his mission to 
demonstrate a redeeming method—in particular, to show the effective- 
ness of “ active and self-sacrificial love, which redeems and changes 
the evil will” (Prof. Macgregor). Expressing it in terms of the 
alternatives already distinguished, he seems to have viewed his life 
and lot as a divinely ordained path to be trodden rather than as the 
exemplification of a technique to be operated. This looks still more 
probable when the career of Jesus is related to its Jewish and Old 
Testament background, particularly on lines such as those adopted 
in a recent book by Prof. Ed. Schweizer.3 Although conscious of 
unique mission as God’s eschatological deliverer, Jesus nevertheless 
saw himself in his meekness, humiliation and suffering as following 
in the succession and along the same road as many of God’s righteous 
ones in Israel as they are portrayed in some of the Psalms, the 


1 It is impossible here, and unnecessary, to go into the much debated question of the authenticity 
of these sayings; but there does not seem to me to be strong reason for denying that Jesus used 
such words, belonging as they do to a circle of thought and language which could come quite 
readily to the mind of a devout Jew familiar with the O.T. Questions concerning the genuineness 
of other Gospel employed in this article are also left on one side; but nothing has been 
used which is ely, in the view of the writer, to be representative of the actual thought of Jesus. 

2A. McCrea, The Work of Jesus in Christian Thought, Epworth Press, 1939, p. 262. Similarly 
Vincent Taylor, The Atonement in N.T. Teaching, —— » 1940, p. 268. 

3 Erniedrigung und Erhéhung bei Jesus und seinen Nachfolgern, Zwingli-Verlag, Zurich, 1955. 
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Deutero-Isaiah and elsewhere in Jewish literature. It is also sometimes 
said in the Old Testament and Jewish apocryphal writings that the 
sufferings of these righteous servants will result in the expiation of 
their own sins and the sins of others, though again with no sustained 
emphasis on the suffering itself as the means. Their way is a divinely 
ordained path to be walked in humble acceptance of God’s will, 
rather than a method to be used. Thus it is not surprising that, 
alongside conceptions of expiation as a result of their suffering, there 
are indications of other consequences falling upon transgressors and 
the oppressors of God’s people. They will not necessarily be saved 
because of the patient suffering of God’s servants; on the contrary, 
God will put forth his hand to destroy them. Even in the Deutero- 
Isaiah, for instance, some of those who smite and shame God’s 
servant will not be saved by any vicarious, redemptive power which 
the servant’s meek reaction to their violence may have, but “ shall 
wax old as a garment ; the moth shall eat them up.” (1.9). God also 
upholds the military might of Cyrus, his anointed, to subdue Israel’s 
foes (xlv. 1, etc.). Where, in fact, the achievement of God’s saving 
purpose in the world is in view, the chief stress is never on what the 
tighteous themselves may achieve, even by God’s help, by means of 
their righteousness or submission to oppression. Hope rests ultimately 
on the sovereign power of God, expressing itself in his own personal 
initiative. It is supremely because of what God himself will do, 
especially by intervening on a large scale in world affairs, that the 
word of the Lord comes to the prophet declaring, “ My righteousness 
is near, my salvation is gone forth.” (li. 5). 

Turning again to the Jesus of the Gospels, is it not true to say 
that in a broad and general way this is also characteristic of his outlook 
as he looks forward to the day of the final defeat of evil and the 
victory of the Kingdom of God? Let us look again, for example, at 
the sayings about the Passion. Whilst they did not yield any stron 
grounds for thinking that Jesus looked upon the practice of self- 
sacrificing love by himself and his followers as a final and sufficient 
method for the inbringing of the Kingdom of God, they do supply 
a significant clue to his conception of how that would come to pass. 
The special point in question is that whilst the forecasts of the coming 
passion do not prominently link the passion with the consummation 
of the Kingdom they do give a strong assurance that the death of 
| the Son of man will be followed by his resurrection. The Resurrection 
is therefore to be the first great victory of the Cross. But how will it 
come about? Although necessarily preceded by the Cross, it was 
obviously not to be achieved by means of it. It was a triumph which 
required God’s direct and unique intervention. The Son of man as 


1 Especially Mk. viii. 31; ix. 31; x. 33° . and their els. n Mt. and Lk. Whether these 
passages are the ipsissima verba of Jesus is of course questionable; but there seems no good reason 
tor doubting that they are a reliable guide to his thought. 
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the righteous, suffering servant of the Lord treads his divinely 
ordained way of obedience unto death in self-abandonment to the 
will of God, but as he reaches the abyss of his humiliation, God steps 
in with action of his own to turn death to life and defeat to victory. 
And this was surely the basic attitude of Jesus to the whole series of 
eschatological events which would inaugurate the New Age? Jesus, 
“as it is written of him,” goes his way of suffering obedience to the 
end, and then God would step in to ensure the predetermined issue. 
But in addition to the raising of Jesus from the dead, what will God 
do? Amongst other things, be will carry through an act of destructive 
violence! 

_ This brings us to a circle of ideas in the thought of Jesus to which 
the pacifist use of the Gospels gives little attention. Jesus believed 
in the reality of Satan and a demonic world as the ultimate sources 
of evil. That is to say, he shared the moral dualism of the later post- 
exilic Judaism, according to which Satan and the evil spirits in his 
service constituted an active kingdom of evil standing over against 
God and the Kingdom of God in defiant rebellion. Men were sinners 
because they were under the dominion of Satan and his legions, 
which included the unclean spirits of the Gospels, said to possess 
men. For Jesus, therefore, there could be no question of men’s 
emancipation from the grip of evil, until they were liberated from 
the hold of these demonic beings. But how in the view of Jesus 
was that to come about? Certainly not by meeting Satan and the 
devils with meekness, the forgiving spirit or self-sacrificing love. On 
the contrary, from the temptation onwards the ministry of Jesus 
is depicted in the Gospels as an unremitting struggle with these 
demonic powers in which Jesus does not act with love, but with 
violence. He casts them out! The Gospels emphasise that he has 
authority to do so. Their writers regard this authority (#{ovof«) as one 
of the outstanding signs of his messianic status. Here at last in 
Jesus is the one stronger than Satan who, because he can bind him, 
can plunder his house.’ But the power which Jesus exercises over 
Satan in the course of his messianic mission is but the tolling of the 
bell which heralds Satan’s end. Satan’s days are numbered and his 
dominion courses sw-ftly to its doom, because God is about to 
strike him down. Jesus has a visionary foreshadowing of it as he 
beholds Satan “ fallen as lightning from heaven ” (Lk. x. 18). There 
is an allusion to it in the words, “ the powers that are in the heavens 
shali be shaken ” (Mk. xiii. 25, etc.). Nor is. it only Satan and his 
demonic hosts who will be violently overthrown. The unrepentant, 
like those of Chorazin, Bethsaida and Capernaum, who have stopped 
theiy ears or hardened their hearts at the call of Jesus will also likewise 
perish, being cast down to hell. Moreover, what of Rome and her 


t Mk. iii. 27, etc. It seems best to see an allusion to Jesus himself rather than to God in the 
reference to the one who binds the strong man. 
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political might? Would not the ultimate assertion of God’s sovereign- 
ty forcibly compass her downfall? How else, according to the 
eschatology of Jesus, was Rome to be removed to permit the 
incoming of the Kingdom of God? 

But whatever one may make of the details of the process by which 
in the faith of Jesus this world would end and the New Age begin, 
the demonological features of his dualistic thinking are of cardinal 
importance in understanding his views of the methods by which 
evil in men was to be met and dissipated. It implies that he could 
not have regarded the exercise of love by himself and his disciples 
towards human transgressors and enemies as an adequate and final 
method of extirpating their evil dispositions. Love could of course 
reach to the hearts of some to weaken evil intent, and raise up the 
good in them. Jesus certainly believed and preached that ; even the 
compilers of the book of Proverbs had realized that “‘ A soft answer 
turneth away wrath” (xv. 1). But he could not have seen in this 
psychological technique, even when operated by the most dedicated 
of God’s servants, a full redemptive answer to evil. How could he, 
inasmuch as he regarded the ultimate sources of evil as lying not in 
the heart or will of men, but in a grim, demonic tyranny to which 
men were in bondage? When the problem had demonic dimensions, 
to reach to the heart of man was not to reach far enough. The 
stronghold of Satan must be entered and demolished. Jesus himself 
was, as it were, forcibly over-running its outposts by means of 
his exorcisms in the course of his messianic ministry. The triumphant 
climax would however come when God arose at the end of this age 
to vanquish Satan and his kingdom once for all, in order that divine 
sovereignty may prevail for ever in the power and glory of the 
Kingdom of God. 

What these categories of thought mean in the light of modern 
knowledge is, of course, a further problem for Biblical exegesis, as 
we ate frequently reminded today. But however mythological they 
may seem to some, they were real to Jesus; and they do bear directly on 
the question of his conception of the parts to be played by love and 
constraining force or violence in the redemptive purposes of God. 

May we in conclusion briefly gather up the results of our discussion? 

We have maintained that the “pacifism” of Jesus had a distinctive 


nature of its own, a originally but one element in a larger pattern 


of radically committed discipleship, dedicated to a missionary task 


which was to have greens over all other concerns. It is theretore only 


as non-violence and love in the face of evil continue to be practised 
in this ethical and missionary context that they constitute “ pacifism” 
in the sense in which Jesus required it. 

Our further conclusion has been that only to a limited degree did 
Jesus regard love as the method by which evil was to be overcome 
and men redeemed. Self-sacrificing love was a path of obedience to be 
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trodden rather than a method to be used. Moreover, Jesus believed that 
violence would have to be employed in achieving the ultimate triumph 
of the Kingdom of God. 

Whatever may be said about the soundness of these conclusions, 
they do at least relate to two aspects of the Christian pacifist use of 
the Gospels which seem to the writer to give cause for misgiving, 
and to be most in need of reconsideration. If there is substance in this 
criticism, a re-examination of the points in question by Christians, both 
pacifist and non-pacifist, may help both groups to draw more closely 
together in their common endeavour to understand and follow Jesus. 
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In the history of thought two basic systems of ideas regarding man’s 
salvation have:been held. These systems, which may be distinguished 
under the words Agapé and Eros, both agree that man is in an 
unsatisfying state, which can be corrected only if he comes into 
fellowship with the ultimate reality, God. Both systems agree that 
the way to such salvation is love. Both describe a very high concept 
of love which should lead man to that salvation. However, from 
that point they vary radically. : 

Let us consider, first, the Eros concept. This idea is the outgrowth 
of the Platonic system, which postulates two worlds, that of the 
senses, which is of darkness and evil, and that of the Forms, which 
is of light and good. The soul of man is conceived as trapped in the 
body, in the sensible world, and Eros is the force which drives the 
soul upward to the super-sensible world, to seek the Forms. The 
soul is said to have seen the Forms of the True, the Beautiful, and 
the Good in a previous existence, so that now it is still attracted to 
them.! : 

Behind this doctrine lies the conception of the double nature of 
man. He is conceived as partly divine and partly human. The 
divine part can never rest until it returns to its original divine home.’ 
Man, then, is a being having a divine element, who seeks the Truth, 
Beauty, and Goodness which he himself does not fully have. 

Man’s method of attaining this goal is through love. It is a type 
of love which he learns by himself. By first loving one beautiful 
thing, then beautiful thoughts, then beauty in general, he finally 
attains the contemplation of absolute Beauty, which is also absolute 
Truth and absolute Goodness. This is the end which man desires. 


1M. C. D’Atcy, S.J., The Mind and Heart of Love, Faber and Faber Limited, London, pp. 68-69. 

2 Anders N Agape and Eros, Patt I, translated by A. G. Hebert, Society for the Promotion 
of Christian wledge, 1932, pp. 121-2. 

3 Plato, Symposium 210. 
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The object of this love has an existence apart from the mind of 
man. The attraction of the Good is such that man feels it by nature. 
This attraction is akin to gravity in the physical world, although it 
requires man’s response to it.! 

Eros is a love which holds the form of desire in that the lover 
desires and strives for something which he lacks, and which he feels 
is valuable. This love is caused by the sense of a present need. It 
is a will to have, with no idea of self-giving or self-spending. Also, 
since Eros must desire something, it cannot be self-initiated. 

Eros is man’s way to the Divine ; since the Divine lacks nothing, 
it can never be conceived as a way from God to man. Eros is a love 
which springs from a desire, a need of man. It is a way for man to 
teach the Divine, that is, it is a way of salvation. It is egocentric 
in its desire to save the self.” 

The Christian conception of Agape, on the other hand, is founded 
on the premises of God’s absolute sovereignty, of his nature as pure 
love, and of man’s innate sinfulness. In this situation, God loves 
man. There is no explanation of his love in the merit of the man. 
Agape is spontaneous and uncaused. God loves because it is his 
nature, and this love is not called forth by anything outside of him. 
Agape is not determined by what it loves, but by God himself. There 
is no human action which can merit God’s love. _- 

Agape gives, in common with Eros, fellowship with God. But 
this fellowship, for Agape, is a gift from God, and has in addition 
a cteative aspect, for that which has been without value acquires 
value through it. 

Though Agape exists in both God and man, there is a difference 
between the two. In God it is completely uncaused, because, being 
perfect, God can gain nothing by this love. Man’s love for God is 
different. It must not be a love of desire. It is in response to God’s 
love.‘ 

There ate obvious differences between Agape and Eros. Eros 
stresses desire of good for the self, man’s efforts to achieve salvation, 
his will to have and possess, and his love for God. Agape stresses 
self-giving, even of his life, in man. It also stresses God’s own love, 
for God is Agape. Eros is determined by and dependent on the value 
of its object. Agape is sovereign and independent with regard to 
its object, being poured out on the evil and the good. Therefore, 
Agape has a creative aspect, in that it creates value in its object.° 

With regard to four relations, the profound difference between the 
two loves can be clearly seen. God’s love to man is meaningless 
for Eros, but is the essential idea of Agape, while man’s love for 





1 Plato, Phaedrus. 246 ff. 

_ 2 Plato, Symposium. 200 ff. 
3 Ny; Op. cit., D. $4. 
4 Ibia., p. 68. 

5 Ibid., p. 165. 
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God is the essential idea of Eros. In the state of Agape, love is in the 
natute of a response. Man loves God because he is overpowered 
by God’s love. Eros imagines love for one’s neighbour as merely 
a step in the advance to fellowship with God. Agape, on the other 
hand, is a love of the neighbour for himself, without reservation. 
The greatest difference is seen in self-love which for Eros is the 
basic motive, while for Agape it is the greatest enemy to be overcome.! 

Finally, their forms of expression are significant. Agape is thought 
to atise from revelation and depends on faith, while Eros aims at 
a final mystic experience, depending on man’s works. Eros’ concep- 
tion of the soul of man is that of its divine origin and value. Agape 
imagines the soul to be of no value at all, except for what it receives 
by God’s love. The Eros concept requires an ethical and metaphysical 
dualism, in which spirit, which is good, opposes matter, which is evil. 
For Agape, good or evil depends on the will, and the body or its 
absence is a matter of indifference.’ 

In the light of this comparison.of two concepts of the way to 
salvation, I propose to examine Henri Bergson’s idea of mysticism, 
as expressed in his book, The Two Sources of Morality and Religion. 
I feel that this is important because Bergson presents us with an idea 
which has a great similarity to Christian thought. If, upon examin- 
ation, his system is discovered to agree with the Agape approach, it 
will have great significance for Christians, because it was developed 
by a non-Christian, working intuitively from experience, and because 
his metaphysical explanation of the universe disagrees with that of 
Christianity. Similarly, if this system is merely a refined form of the 
Eros approach, it is also of great interest to the Christian to determine 
wherein the difference lies. 

We find that Bergson separates established, uniform, habitually 
practised religion, which he calls static religion, from the freer mystic 
association with the divine which he terms dynamic religion. How- 
ever, he asserts that dynamic religion usually expresses itself in the 
terms used by static religion. 

In this connection, then, it is important to note the essential theses 
of the Two Sources of Morality and Religion. Bergson contends that 
the moral life of man proceeds partly from pressure and partly from 
attraction. The attraction is due to the call of superior men who 
commune with the Life Force of the universe itself. They penetrate 
to the open world of freedom and love, which transcends the psycho- 
logical and social mechanisms, such as static religion, which teach 
morality by pressure.3 

But what exactly is “ static religion”? Bergson answers that it is 
a device to preserve society. This device is necessary, since man, 


1 Ibid., pp. 166-8. 


2 Ibid., pp. 172-4. 
3 Jacques Maritain, Ransoming the Time, Charles Scribnet’s Sons, New York, 1948, p. 87. 
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having intelligence, is capable of foreknowledge, and this can so 
disturb him as to weaken his attachment to life. Also, society demands, 
for the greater good of humanity, that each person work for others, 
forgetting himself. To meet these two needs, static religion, with 
a “ myth-making ” function, attaches the individual to life and to 
society. These “ myths ” are so effective that they demand obedience.’ 

Yet this type of religion is not the highest form. It merely preserves 
what has been gained. The true experience of God has been found 
by the Christian mystics. Bergson says that, just as we believe the 
physicists, who are experts on matter, when they speak of matter, 
so we should believe the mystics when they speak of God, for they 
have had direct experience of God.* 

This direct experience, which it would be in our best interest to 
foster, has a close relationship with Bergson’s idea of the structure 
of reality. Bergson calls the experience intuition, or the consciousness 
of the ultimate reality, which is the stream of consciousness. This 
intuition is opposed to intellect, which is the consciousness of matter, 
the inverse movement to the stream of consciousness. As intuition 
exists in man as he developed, it is vague and discontinuous. It 
reveals the truth only occasionally, although Bergson says that this 
occuts when a vital interest is at stake. In this work of illumination, 
intuition is life itself. ? 

Bergson describes the mystic experience in the familiar terms used 
by all mystics, but with his own metaphysical interpretation. First, 
the soul, being caught up in the life force, and united with it, comes 
into the presence of God, and is alone with him. This phase is called 
“ecstasy.” The second phase, “dark night,” occurs when indivi- 
dualism takes the soul away from God. The will still separates it 
from God, and keeps it from being divine. This second phase and 
those following ate more characteristic of Christian mysticism. The 
final phase is “immanent ” as the mystic feels in himself a sort of 
pain as he is prepared to be an instrument of God. When this phase 
is complete, the soul is capable of action in union with the divine 
principle, and thenceforth has a power and efficiency beyond that of 
any mere instrument, and is able to undertake immense tasks with a 
“ calm exaltation.””* 

The question to be considered is whether this mysticism which is 
outlined by Bergson is identical with Agape or whether it is a form of 
Eros. The decision is not as easy as at first appears, since the system 
given by Bergson shows characteristics of both concepts. Before 
making a final decision, then, let us see in what ways Bergson’s 


1 Henri Bergson, The Two Sources of Morality and Religion, trans. by R. A. Audra and C. Brereton, 
Doubleday Anchor Books, New York, 1954, pp. pty . 

2 Maritain, op. ey 88. 

3 Henri Bergson, Creative Evolution, trans. by A. Mitchell, Modern Library, New York, 1944, 
Pp. 291-292. 

4 Bergson, The Two Sources of Morality and Religion, pp. 230-32. 
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mysticism resembles each of Agape and Eros. We will first consider 
its resemblance to Agape. 

We see this resemblance first in the general tone of the Bergsonian 
description of the way of knowing reality. This method is living, 
intuitive sympathy. By this alone we can get to the real heart of 
things in the making, behind results and contradictions. By this 
alone we attain fellowship with God, who is identified with life itself. 
This might be restated in the idea that these things are hidden from 
the wise and prudent and revealed to the naive and guileless mind. 


It reminds us of the admonition, “Except ye become as little _ 


children. . . .”! 

This reminds us, in turn, of the Christian idea that, in order to 
achieve this full knowledge of God, one must be “ born again.” 
Gaston Rageot says : 

Bergson claims of us first of all a certain inner catastrophe, and not everyone 
is capable of such a logical revolution. But those who have once found 
themselves flexible enough for the execution of such a psychological change 
of front discover somehow that they can never return again to their former 
attitude of mind. ... They have understood in the fashion in which one 
loves, they have caught the whole melody.? 

This is exemplified in Bergson’s description of a process similar 
to rebirth, at the stage in which the soul enters ecstasy. The soul 
is described as “ shaken to its depths by the current which is about 
to sweep it forward.” It then “ ceases to revolve around itself.” Its 
understanding of the process consists of a feeling of “‘an indefinable 
presence.” Then Bergson describes the mystic union of the soul 
with God, in ecstasy, after which the man who has been so reborn 
can never return to his former way of life. 

Bergson seems to be in agreement with Christian doctrine that the 
nature of God is love. Maritain says of an interview with Bergson, 
“He meant simply to say that the contemplation of the perfect 
mystics is a contemplation of love... .”* This is further supported 
in Bergson’s own writing. He says, for example, “ God is love, and 
the object of love, herein lies the whole contribution of mysticism. 
About this twofold love the mystic will never have done talking... 
what he does state clearly is that divine love is not a thing of God: 
it is God himself.” He says also “. . . creative energy is to be defined 
as love.””® 

Thus the mystic’s love is of a divine origin. “. . . the love which 
consumes him is no longer simply the love of man for God, it is the 
love of God for all men. Through God, in the strength of God, he 


1 E, Hermann, Ewcken and Bergson, Their Significance for Christian Thought, James Clarke & Co., 
London, 1912, pp. 149-150. 
2 Ibid., p. 1 a. 
3 ee rm be Two Sources of Morality and Religion, p. 232. 
4 tain, op. cit., p. 108. 
5 Be: be Two Sources of Morality and Religion, p. 252. 
ibid., p. 257. 
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loves all mankind with a divine love.”! ‘The characteristic trans- 
formation of the soul in the Agape concept is also seen in Bergson’s 
description. He identifies the goal of the mystic as union of the 
human will with the divine will,? saying that “the ultimate end of 
mysticism is the establishment of a contact, consequently of a partial 
coincidence, with the creative effort which life itself manifests.’ 

Bergson describes an active phase of mysticism, which is beyond 
ecstasy. In this phase, he says of the soul, “Its attachment to life 
would henceforth be its inseparability from this principle (the 
élan vital), joy in joy, love of that which is all love. In addition it 
would give itself to society, but to a society comprising all humanity, 
loved in the love of the principle underlying it.”* Once again, 
Bergson agreed with the Agape concept, as was also seen in his 
conversation with Professor Jacques Chevalier in 1938. He then 
stated that he was convinced that certain privileged souls attained 
the life beyond while living on earth, and that “ attachment to self 
is the great obstacle to morality.” 

That Bergson wished to identify his system with that of the 
Christian mystics is proven by his statements that the truest form 
of mysticism is found in them. “‘ For the complete mysticism is that 
of the great Christian mystics. ... There is no doubt that most of 
them passed through states resembling the various culminating 
phases of the mysticism of the ancients. But they merely passed 
through them; . . . they were then swept back into a vast current 
of life; from their increased vitality there radiated an extraordinary 
energy, daring, power of conception and realization.”* 

There seems little doubt that Bergson had come to have some 
understanding of Agape. This is evident in his statements that God 
is love, that he loves us, and that by his love we love mankind 
unreservedly and act accordingly. It is also evident from the record 
of Bergson’s life that he exemplified the Agape concept. Yet there 
are ways in which his system partakes of Eros. 

The idea that man is me from higher things by the fact that he 
is trapped in the material world is present both in Eros and in 
Bergson’s philosophy. Bergson shows it in his statement that man 
is preoccupied with intellectualism, and with material activities.’ 
Man must escape this preoccupation if he is to save himself, so that 
Bergson says, “ The great mystic is to be conceived as an individual 
being capable of transcending the limitations imposed on the species 
by its material nature.’”® 

seals ponao 

3 ibid., p. 220. 

4m Bi vain “* Bergson’s Spiritual Pilgrimage,” Hibbert Journal, 1952, Vol. 51, p. 65. 
6 Bergson, T»o ources of Morality and Religion, pp. 227-228. : is he 


7 Hermann, = cit., P. 166. 
8 Bergson, The Two Sources of Morality and Religion, pp. 220-221. 
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Also, Bergson’s writing contains the idea that man is naturally 
attracted to the divine, which is so familiar to us from Platonic 
philosophy. One writer interprets the whole concept of mysticism 
as the action of man as a part of the life impulse. Maritain definitely 
recognizes the propulsive force in Bergson’s mysticism as desire, 
which is the very heart of the Eros concept. He says, “. . . it warms 
us that in fact, in concrete reality, moral life loses all truly transforming 
value in us if it is not infused with a call and a vocation, with an ¢/an 
and a desire, with an insatiable desire for holiness.”? While these 
are noble sentiments, they are not those of Agape which seeks nothing 
for itself, not even improvement, in return for its love, for everything 
has already been received in God’s love. Yet another writer, Hladki, 
interprets the mystic power as a part of man. He states that Bergson 
has revealed “ the biological function of mysticism.” 

In the method of attainment of true knowledge, Bergson’s 
mysticism shows its most striking resemblance to Eros. Bergson, in 
a personal interview in 1938, said that he personally had no sudden 
conversion like an illumination, but that he had understood gradually 
by reading the mystics. He had been interested first in matter, then 
in life itself. Then, by a series of experiences, circumstances, and 
reflections, he had been led to religion. What could more closely 
resemble a modern expression of the “ladder of love” in Plato’s 
Symposium? 

Maritain recognizes this tendency in Bergson, in Bergson’s state- 
ment that mechanics and mysticism attract each other, and require 
the completion of the one by the other. Apparently, it is a question 
of man’s way to God, rather than God’s way to man. “ Man will 
tise above earthly things only if a powerful equipment supplies him 
with the requisite fulcrum, in other words, the mystical summons up 
the mechanical.” On the other hand, “ We must add that the body, 
now larger, calls for a bigger soul, and that mechanism should mean 
mysticism.”> Bergson confirms that he believes that there is a method 
by which man may understand true reality. “How then, in these 
conditions (of necessity to depend on material for life) could humanity 
‘arn heavenwards an attention which is essentially concentrated on 
‘ ath?” He gives two methods, of which the first is extremely 
significant. It consists of “. . . intensifying the intellectual work 
to such an extent, in carrying intelligence so far beyond what nature 
intended, that the simple tool would give place to a vast system of 
machinery such as might set human activity at liberty... .’” 

The idea that an acts in this respect is often mentioned by Bergson. 


1 Hermann, op. cit., p. 141. 

2 Maritain, op. cit., p. 112. 

3 Zigmunt Filadki * An Approach to Bergson,” Hibbert Journal, 1947, p. 77+ 
4 Hogarth, op. cit. pp. 63-65. 

5 Maritain, 2. Git., p. 89. 

6 Bergson, 


wo Sources, p. 235. 
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He mentions, for example, that man should turn back for “ fresh 
impetus,” in the direction whence his impetus came.! The same 
idea is found in his contention that drugs and exercises may induce 
a hypnotic state, which in turn allows the mind to “ take the path.’” 

In describing the process, Bergson shows that egotism so character- 
istic of Eros. For example, in Time and Free Will, he says that 
“*. . . passing from the shallow symbols of the understanding to the 
deep experience of reality, we become aware that we are greater than 
we know.” The same feeling is seen in the phrase “a soul strong 
enough, noble enough, to make this effort,”* and in the comparison 
of humanity with an overwhelming cavalry charge, which overcomes 
every obstacle, perhaps even death. The same idea underlines the 
statement that the mystic love of humanity exists because it wants 
to make of humanity “what it would have straightaway become, 
had it been able to assume its final shape without the assistance of 
man himself.” 

Here are exemplified three characteristics of Eros, desire for gain, 
a sort of noble egocentrism, and love of other men for what they 
may become, that is, love which is caused. ; 

We have seen that the Bergsonian idea of salvation seems to show 
characteristics of both Agape and Eros. Is there actually a contra- 
diction present in his writing, or can his doctrine definitely be identi- 
fied with one of the two opposing systems? I believe that Bergson’s 
system can definitely be identified as Eros. 

In making this decision, I am aware of the fact that many would 
say, as for example, Hermann does, that the Bergsonian idea of God 
squares with ideal Christian practice.© I am also aware of the fact 
that Bergson expressed Christian sympathies as he neared the end 
of his life . He said that, in his personal religious experience, he had 
come to believe in a spiritual reality, transcendent, yet active in himself 
and the world. When asked how he had found God, he replied, 
“Perhaps it is, how God found me.” He said that attachment to 
self was the principal obstacle to morality. There is no doubt, also, 
that Bergson endorsed the Roman Catholic church in his later life. 
In speaking of a criterion “to distinguish true saintliness from the 
enthusiasm which Butler called ‘a very horrid thing,’” Bergson 
spoke of “the practical wisdom of the great Roman Catholic 
miystics.””” 

It is important, then, to recognize that Bergson was a devout man, 
attracted to the Roman Catholic Church, although he did not formally 
join it. He had grasped the essential idea of God as love far more 

1 ibid., p. 212. 

2 ibid., aah 223-5. 


3 Hermann, op. cit., p. 140. 
4 Bergson, To Sources, p. 212. 
3 ibid., pp. 234-5. 
6 Hermann, op. cit., p. 171 
7 Hogarth, op. cit., pp. 63-66. 
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completely than most Christians ever do. For this reason, I admit 
that, for practical purposes, in Bergson’s personal life, he understood 
Agape. However, in his philosophy, as expressed in The Two Sources 
of 


orality and Religion, I believe that his basic theme was Eros. 

In his description of mysticism, Bergson admits the existence of 
two kinds of love, corresponding to Agape and Eros, and says that 
his interpretation of mysticism applies to the second. Here is that 
key passage: 

“Has this love an object? Let us bear in mind that an emotion of a 
superior order is self-sufficient. Imagine a piece of music which expresses 
love. It is not love for any particular person. Another piece of music 
will express another love. Here we have two distinct emotional atmospheres, 
two different fragrances, and in both cases the quality of love will depend 
on its essence and not upon its object. Nevertheless, it is hard to conceive 
a love which is, so to speak, at work, and yet applies to nothing. As a 
matter of fact, the mystics unanimously bear witness that God needs us, 
just as we need God. Why should he need us, unless it be to love us? And 
it is to this very conclusion that the philosopher «ho holds to the mystical 
experience must come. Creation will appear to ‘im as God undertaking 
to create creators, that he may have, besides himself, beings worthy of 
his love.” 

As well as giving an egocentric slant to God’s love, this seems to 
imply limits to God’s omnipotence, and this was confirmed by 
Bergson when he said, in a letter to Father Tonquedec, in Les Etudes, 
“ But it is also clear that in interpreting this idea of God . . . we must 
modify profoundly the attributes which have been almost universally 
hitherto associated with the conception of God and the soul.”? What 
ate these modifications? 

Bergson’s conception of God has been described in the following 
way. “‘ This persistently creative life, of which every individual and 
every species is an experiment, is what we mean by God; God and Life 
ate one. But this God is finite, not omnipotent,—limited by matter, 
and overcoming its inertia painfully, step by step, and not omniscient, 
pe groping towatds knowledge and consciousness and ‘ more 
i ¢.” 993 

This is a fundamental split with the conditions necessary for Agape. 
An eminent Christian theologian says, “ Sovereignty is always a 
necessary qualification of divine love. Love is always a sovereign, 
almighty, eternal, active, and all-seeing love. This sovereignty 
characterizes divine love and reveals its majesty. Divine love is not 
a power alongside of others, it is the sovereign power of all the 
universe.’ 


I a. The Two Sources of Morality and Religion, pp. 254-255. 

2H. Wildon Carr, The chow =e 4 of Change, Maceilion & Co., London, 1914, p. 186. 

3 Will Durant, The Story of Philosophy, Garden City Publishing Co., Garden City, New York, 
1927, p. 502. 

4 Gustaf Aulen, The Faith of the Christian Church, trans. by G. E. Arden and E. H. Wahlstrom, 
Muhlenberg Press, Philadelphia, 1948, p. 152. 
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My thesis is not that Bergson did not understand nor apprehend 
the true meaning of Agape. From personal interviews, and from 
many statements in The Two Sources of Morality and Religion, one gains 
the feeling that here was a man who understood and practised divine 
love. However, he tried to fit this Agape into a metaphysical system 
which was too limited to take it. When this fitting had been accomp- 
lished, Agape had lost its essential properties of independence of 
external causation, selflessness, and divine origin, and had become 
Eros. 
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PURITANISM AND THE 
SPIRITUAL AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


By 
L. D. LERNER 


M.A. 
Queen’s University, Belfast 


A CANDID reading of what critics have had to say about Grace 
Abounding saggests that its fame is due more to its being by the author 
of The Pilgrim’s Progress than to any intrinsic merits ; for the terms 
in which it is praised could often be applied to other examples of the 
same genre: the Puritan spiritual autobiography. There are dozens 
of these works known, and many others may be lying unread among 
the Thomason Tracts in the British Museum ; even of those known, 
no definite list can be drawn up, since the form merges into many 
others—memoirs, hagiography, records of visions, prophecies, 
homilies, controversial tracts. They have survived as separate 
volumes, as prefaces to tracts, as subsequent defences of these, or as 


— scattered passages among the memoirs of a sect, or among the whole 
range of an autaor’s works. This article is a study of these works as 
a literary expression of Puritanism: an expository survey, and a 
discussion of the question,why did the Puritans write them? 


I 

One way of classifying the sects of seventeenth-century Puritanism 
is by education : how much they had, and how highly they thought 
of it. Presbyterian and Independent ministers were all intellectuals : 
they were often the social equals of the Anglican clergy, and there 
were certain positions of the Established Church (tithes, hostility to 
lay preachers) that they were concerned never to give up. Quakers, 
Muggletonians, Seekers, and the countless shifting sects of the 1650’s, 
on the other hand, drew their preachers from among themselves, and 
had no interest in defending the privileges of an educated class. The 
cleavage ran through the Baptists, whose ministers included on the 
one hand Hanserd Knollys and Henry Jessey, University graduates, 
and on the other hand John Bunyan. 

The writing of spiritual autobiography is more common among 
the less educated: it may point to a certain unity among the Baptists 
that the habit bridges the gap in their case, and includes both kinds 
of minister, Jessey as well as Bunyan. The less educated would 
naturally be drawn to this form: unused to abstract thought, they 
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saw theological issues more immediately as personal conflicts ; unable 
to write on any of the traditional acadernic subjects, but impelled as 
Puritans to write (the reasons for this will be considered later), they 
had nothing save themselves to write about. 

The existence of so many spiritual autobiographies clearly implies 
at least a tacit admission of the form as having independent and 
recognized existence ; and since literary forms throw up their own 
conventions, there is a fixed pattern of development which can be 
related to a theological scheme. This pattern has five main stages : 
serious childhood, sinful youth, legal righteousness often preceded 
by a struggle, and final illumination. There are variations on the 
pattern, and relapses, but there is generally a pattern. It is recognised 
in the unsigned preface to the life of Vavasour Powell, 
who was taken in his Enmity and Jos peri led gradually through legal 
darkness, terrours and bonds to Gospel light, love and liberty.’ 


Apart from Richard Coppin, ‘who begins his story” with the life 
in the womb, whete he was “ in a state of innocency,” most of the 
writers begin with their childhood. This was serious and godly: 
Thomas Goodwin “ began to have some slight workings of the spirit 
of God from the time I was six years old,”> Isaac Penington “ was 
a wonder to some that knew me, because of the savour and life of 
religion that dwelt in my heart, and appeared in my conversation. 


394 


There is clearly a possible contradiction between this stage and the 
second, the sinful youth, yet each is necessary to a full pattern of 
development, which shall show the writer both as chosen of God 
(from the beginning, if he is a Calvinist) and as steeped in sin before 
regeneration. The most famous example of this second stage is 
Bunyan. The self-reproaches of Grace Abounding ate a typical if 
extreme record of the sinful youth of the Puritan: a normal boyish 
prank like the plucking of the sting from an adder becomes a tempting 
of God, a recreation such as bellringing a sign of utter depravity. 
Bunyan’s struggles-were those of any Puritan autobiographer, and 
to claim for him an exceptional insight into the human heart may 


show ignorance of the conventions of spiritual autobiography : no — 
psychological penetration of Bunyan’s is mote compelling than the 


honesty of Vavasour Powell remembering (or inventing?) the old 
Puritan who rebuked him for watching Sabbath sports, and brushed 
aside his plea that he did not take part with “ But you find your own 
pleasure herein by looking on.” Bunyan is a great but not an original 
writer (the distinction is of course ultimately invalid, but its meaning 
and limited validity are here excellently illustrated). He excels his 


t Powell, io, Bichon Teale te fe and angi. a sre S- _ aa ae 
Richard: 'S Testimony ; a Testimony of Truth’s aril + wit uthor’s 
Call oe Coaster to the Truth, etc., 1654. sa ae 
y a Thomas: Life (Preface to Works, Vol. V, 1704). 
poclompen. Jee: Isaac: Concerning God’s Teachings and Christ's Law: A Brief Relation concerning 
Myself (Works [1761], Vol. Il, p. $11). 
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fellows in his dramatic powers, in his ability to externalize in an 
unforgettable scene a conflict that others may have understood as 
well as he, as in the marvellous episode of the game of cat (G.A., 
paragraphs 22-24). 

The third stage shows most variation. Some omit it altogether ; 
others dwell on it as a resting point in their spiritual struggles. The 
commonest terms for it are “legal righteousness” and “ carnal 
security,” and that favourite derogatory Puritan term “formal ” is 
naturally used. The degree of holiness and apparent regeneration 
attained in this stage is often remarkable, this account by Hanserd 
Knollys being not at all exceptional : 

I prayed daily, heard all the godly Ministers I could, read and searched 
" the Holy Scriptures, read good Books, got acquaintance with gracious 
Christians, then called Puritans, kept. several days of Fasting and Prayer 
alone, wherein I did humble my Soul for my Sins, and begg’d Pardon and 
Grace of God for Christ’s sake; grew strict in performing Holy Duties, 
and in Reformation of my own Life, examining myself every night, con- 
fessing my Sins, and mourning for them, and had a great Zeal for God, 
and an Indignation against Actual Sins, both committed by myself and 
others.? 

—and yet that was before his real temptations had begun. 

Those whose spiritual progress is closely linked with doctrinal 
development would state this stage in terms of a theological position 
they later rejected. This is particularly so with the sectarian extremists, 
since they tended to view their own lives as an advance from a 
“respectable ” position such as Presbyterianism, through Independ- 
ency and Anabaptism, to whatever extreme point they finally reached : 
Francis Howsgill in fact explicitly uses such a progress as the basis 
of his book.? 

To the modern reader (and perhaps to the contemporary too) the 
spiritual struggles of the fourth stage are the marrow of most of the 
books :' in those whom Puritanism has made keen in self-analysis, we 
find a genuine chronicle of the dark night of the soul. A rather 
longer extract is needed to give an impression of this : Bunyan would 
supply many, but one purpose of this essay is to give a picture of the 
forgotten works that resemble Grace Abounding, and I therefore choose 
a passage by Anna Trapnell:> its directness makes it, perhaps, slightly 
better than the average : 

Very hideous thoughts I was filled with, and nothing but blackness 
before me; . . . I was so terrified I could not go to bed till midnight, but 
walked about the chamber hearing nothing, nothing but damnation and 
hell set before me, I thought my torment to be as great as any of the damned, 
wherein it was a terrible hell to me for the time, which time, the indeared 
love of the Father suffered not to be long, it was not above 3 hours; my 


1Knollys, Hanserd: The Life and Death of Mr. Hanserd Knollys, 1692. 
2 Howgill, Francis: The Inheritance of Jacob Discovered, 1656. 
3 Trapnell, Anna: A Legacy for Saints, 1654. 
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heavenly Father knew, had that extremity of spirit lasted long, it would 
have consumed my vital spirits. . . . 
Sermons are important to the believer in this stage; and we get a 
glimpse into Puritanism when we note that they come more often 
at the beginning than at the end: their function is rather to awake 
conscience than to resolve doubt. 

The anguish of the spiritual struggle may last almost a lifetime, 
and often it is merely a question of definition whether an author is 
chronicling a very complex struggle, or a reaching of the final stage 
with relapses. To the Calvinists, of course, the distinction is important, 
since the elect cannot relapse, but even for them it makes little 
difference in practice: if real regeneration cannot be undone, one 
can always discover that in one’s own case it was not real. Indeed, 
this last stage, like the second, involves a contradiction: there is no 
mistaking the ecstasy of the illumination that follows spiritual crisis, 
and it is clearly a sign of real regeneration ; but there is no stage in 
Christian morals of winning through, no final period in which one 
is no longer subject to temptation. Attempts to show this last stage 
are always liable to betray self-righteousness (carnal security), and 
the wisest autobiographer is perhaps he who stops immediately after 
his illumination, or who (like Bunyan) makes no claim that his 
struggles have ended. 

Departures from this pattern are most interesting when they have 
a doctrinal basis, or reveal something about the habits and attitudes 
of a sect. Thus the Quakers lay little stress on the struggles of the 
fourth stage, and are not afraid to claim a conquest over sin at the 
end. Ranters must necessarily depart from the pattern, since their 
indulgence in fleshly lusts follows instead of preceding illumination ; 
and a converted Ranter such as Laurence Claxton! therefore treats 
his life of free love as a false manifestation of religion rather than a 
simple life of sin—legal righteousness, not dissolute youth. Lodowick 
Muggleton? (not surprising in one almost without a sense of sin) 
departs from the pattern in showing little abhorrence of his earlier 
phases. Richard Baxter departs because of his thoughtfulness. He 
classified his self-analysis, arranging it under headings that were 
generalizations on how he had spent his life, on observations on 
how he had changed with age. His realisation that in doing this he 
was being unconventional provides us, incidentally, with con- 
firmation that the genre existed and had a recognized pattern : 

Thus much of the alterations of my soul, since my younger years, I 
thought best to give the reader, instead of all those experiences and actual 
motions and affections which I suppose him rather to have expected an 
account of.’ 

1 Claxton, Laurence: The Lost Sheep Found, 1660. 

2 Muggleton, Lodowick : Acts of the Witnesses of the Spirit, 1699. 

3 Baxter, Richard: The Autobiography, being the Reliquiae Baxterianat, edited by J. M. Lloyd 
Thomas. Everyman’s Library, 1931. 
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Why were these works written? This article sets out to give two 
answers to this question, on two levels of causality: a particular 
answer, drawn from the works themselves, and a general answer, to 
the effect that something in Puritanism found it natural to seek this 
expression. For the particular answer there is ample material ; for 
the writers have a lot to say about their motives, which are two: 
didactic, and self-advertising. 

Since spiritual ordeals were the lot of all the elect of God, and since 
the saints, in enduring them, were often despondent, it was felt that 
reading the record of someone who had won through would be of great 
value to those whom the devil was still assaulting. This didactic 
motive is mentioned by almost every author. Thomas Forster 
introduces the narrative as an illustration to it: 

Friend, what I have further to say in this Preface, may give thee some 
light of the crooked wayes thou art not to walk in, and therefore shall 
proceed to give thee an account of my wandring steps. 

Laurence Claxton states it with a vigour as blunt as the man must 
have been : 

As do but seriously minde this ensuing Epistle, and thou mayest in me 
read thy own hypocrisie and dissimulation in point of Worship all along. 
The second motive can be called self-advertisement. It is clear from 
the structure of many of these autobiographies that they were written 
to advertise the fact that the author was among the saints, was a vessel 
of God’s grace. The idea is common that spiritual ordeals such as 
those recorded were themselves evidences of election, or at least of 
being specially marked out by God: the conflict between spirit and 
flesh is, to Thomas Goodwin, “ proper and peculiar to a man that is 
regenerate” ; and a letter from one Mr. Price to him, quoted by his 
editors, assures him : 

Therefore count it exceeding Cause of Joy, not of Sorrow, when you 
are Praga with any Temptations, because they are tokens of your being 
in St. 

It follows from this that a record of spiritual ordeals is in itself a 
testimony of the holiness of the author. This will be particularly 
important in the case of the mechanick preacher turned full-time 
minister: lacking external qualifications for the ministry, such as 
education or ordination, he can assert his fitness only by proving 
his special holiness, and he can best do this by publishing the dealings 
of God with his soul. In his collection of Spiritual Autobiographies 
called The Voice of the Spirit, Samuel Petto realizes this, and discusses 
how it may be known whether a soul enjoys the witnessings of the 
Spirit or not. All the evidences he mentions (sparklings of Divinity 

. assurance of salvation, or Faith, by Blood, by Water .. . by 


1 Forster, Thomas: A Guide to the Blind Pointed to, 1659. 
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sorrow, admiration of divine love, etc.)' are subjective: they are 
means for the soul itself to know. How are others to know? Though 
Petto does not draw the conclusion, it follows from his remarks that 
the aim of a spiritual autobiography will be literary, not propagandist : 
that is to say, the state of mind must be actually communicated to the 
reader, not merely described. With Petto certainly, and more in- 
articulately with many of the others, the imagery, especially the light 
imagery, which they use, does seem to be a groping attempt to do this : 
though, except for Bunyan and Baxter, and perhaps in moments 
Anna Trapnell, none of our writers can be said to succeed in this 
literary aim. 

The motive of self-advertisement was consciously recognized and 
professed. There would seem to be a danger of arrogance in claiming 
that one was proving oneself a saint, the arrogance that is potential 
in Puritanism itself: and Richard Coppin has no qualms about 
comparing his call and commission to preach with that of the parish 
priest, and asserting the superiority of his own : 

Whatsoever I did speak or write, it was to be my own experience in the 


' Lord. 


Yet reading through the statements of this self-advertising motive 
that were actually made, one is struck not by their arrogance but by 
their humility : 

To give a faithful account of the dealings of the most High towards me, 
as he hath led me along through manifold dispensations of himselfe.? 

In this discourse of mine you may see much; much I say of the grace of 

God towards me.? 
The doctrinal basis for this humility is the necessity which the 
Calvinist is under to give all credit for his regeneration to God ; and 
so this motive is often stated as “to keep a memorial of the Lord’s 
benefits.” 

One can relate these two motives to the cleavage which divides 
these works into those which tend towards hagiography, and those 
which tend towards memoirs. Puritanism, like every Christian church, 
had its hagiographical tradition, best represented by the prolific and 
uninspired Samuel Clarke, author of several thousand folio pages of 
lives of eminent Christians, from the apostles, fathers and schoolmen 
to Protestant divines of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries,’ 
ot by the Relation of the Fearful Estate of Francis Spira (strictly the life 
of a sinner, not a saint), which Bunyan is thought to have read. In 
a work like that of George Whitehead,* spiritual autobiography is 
very like this hagiography, and the vague phrasing seems easily 
transferable from one episode to another. At this extreme, a work is 

1 Petto, Samuel : The Vaice of the Spirit, r654. 

2 Salmon, oO: Py reg ese bn Depths and "0 the Chief of 3 ights, oa 


3 Bun Sinners, 1 
Chule’t cue works are The athe Monee of Ecclesiastical History, third (and fullest) edition, 1675 ; 
A ‘Gone Morheuhar, 1651; and The Lives of Si Eminent Persons in this Later Age, 1683. 
5 Whitehead, George : The Christian Progress of Whitehead, 1725. 
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hardly an autobiography: at the other it is mere autobiography, 
hardly spiritual, as in the colourful adventures of Claxton or 
Muggleton, or the narrative parts of the same George Whitehead. 
At the hagiographical end, the individuality of the author is both 
mote and less emphasized : more because this is the deepest experience 
of an individual soul before God; less because of the Calvinist 
insistence that ali the credit belongs to the Lord—and also, one 
should add, because the stereotyped spiritual language inhibits all 
individuality of expression. As one would expect, self-advertisement 
belongs rather with this extreme, and didacticism more with the 
memoits. 

There ate of course many other motives professed ; but almost all 
ate variants of these two, usually of the second. Thus Arise Evans 
(who incidentally was a Royalist and an Anglican, though very much 
a Puritan sectary in spirit: anything could happen in the chaos of 
the 1650's!) writes “ for the satisfaction of all those that doubt ”;! this 
turns out to mean “‘ doubt the truth of his former work, The Voice 
from Heaven,” and so much does that in turn depend on his having 
the authority of a prophet, that it becomes equivalent to “ doubt that 
I am inspired.” In the case of posthumous publication, the motive 
is often the desire of publisher or editor to preserve the fame of the 
deceased as one of the saints. All motives that are not variants of 
the main ones are in fact either an indication that the work has 
strayed into the class of memoirs (thus George Whitehead is con- 
tinually trying to tell the whole story of Quakerism, and showing 
that his concern is with the Society, rather than with himself); or 
else they are a colourful but unimportant idiosyncrasy, such as Jo 
Salmon’s assurance : 

I am now made to speak, because I am almost weary of speaking, and to 
informe the world that silence hath taken hold of my spirit. 

In all that has been said so far the motives have been taken on trust ; 
and the next step would seem to be to read the works carefully enough, 
between the lines where necessary, to discover the true operative 
motives, and test the validity of their professed purposes against their 
performance. Of course this is impossible: the lack of literary 
quality we have already noted means that there are no subtleties to be 
perceived by peering under the surface of the language. This is not 
the spiritual record of a Donne, where an oddity of expression means 
a nuance of thought : here it may mean mere clumsiness. Nonetheless, 
I will venture the suggestion that one of the true motives behind 
many of these works is best indicated by the modern term “ self- 
expression.” The term is of course as unknown as the idea in the 
seventeenth century: yet if the urge to write merely in order to 
telieve one’s feelings ever did begin to form for itself an explicit 
defence, it is in works like these that one would expect it to happen— 
. Evans, Arise: An Echo of the Voice from Heaven, 1652. 
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works out of the main literary tradition, written by authors quite 
ignorant of the great critical commonplaces that lay behind seven- 
teenth-century i waa and written under the influence of the obsessive 
Puritan individualism that has itself been so important in forming 
our modern outlook. We might add, too, written during a time 
when the mechanick classes were rejoicing in their new-found voice, 
using the New Model Army and the Cromwellian toleration for self- 
expression as a class. 

Occasional phrases in the works hint at something like this. Anna 
Trapnell could speak of her sorrow, she tells us, and knows that it 
would be useful to others: but her desire is rather to speak of her 
freedom ; Arise Evans writes : “in discharge of his duty to God”— 
perhaps his phrase for the urge to get something off his chest; 
Humphrey Smith says : : | 

Therefore hath it lay long (of late years) and often upon me, and that 
from the hand of the Lord, to lay something before your Eyes.! 

A full treatment of this matter would of course resolve itself into 
a cultural history of modern Europe, for the concept of self-expression 
is prominent among those that distinguish our world from that of 
the Renaissance. Seventeenth-century attacks on individualism are— 
must be—made in ignorance of the subsequent importance of what 
they are attacking : such is Donne’s complaint in the First Anniversary: 

For every man alone thinkes he hath got 

To be a Phoenix, and that then can be 

None of that kinde, of which he is, but hee. 
—or the remark of Baxter’s from which he emerges with sudden 
clarity as being of the Puritan intellectuals not the mechanicks, of 
the seventeenth century not the twentieth : 

And for any more particular account of heart-occurrences, I think it 

somewhat unsavoury to recite them, seeing God’s dealings are muchwhat 


the same with all his servants in the main, and the points wherein he varieth 
are usually so small that I think not such fit to be repeated. 


Ii 

Finally, I come to the main-concern of this essay : Why were these 
works written? There is never one answer to such a question, since 
the sort of cause one finds is determined by the starting-point of 
one’s search. I wish to consider whether any cause for the existence 
of these works can be found in the very concept of Puritanism ; for 
to consider them as its expression may lead us closer to understanding 
a complex religious movement. 

I take Puritanism to be a set of beliefs and attitudes on God, man 
and society, held in varying form by those Protestants who opposed 
the Anglican settlement, from the later sixteenth to the later seven- 
teenth century. By limiting the concept in time, one makes definition 


1 Smith, Humphrey: Man Driven out of the Earth and Darkness, in A Collection of the Several 
Writings of ... tphrey Smith, 1683. 
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easier, simply by begging the question of what Puritanism arose 
out of, and what it turned into, But even this limited and definable 
concept could not be adequately perceived from a study of these 
works alone, and I therefore offer no general definition here: the 
Puritan attitude to Scripture is not completely expressed in them, 
nor the distrust of human learning, the views on church organization 
(on which generalization is in any case almost impossible), the 
asceticism: these come in, if at all, only indirectly. But one Puritaa 
quality is portrayed unforgettably by every autobiographer, permeates 
his whole book, and can be understood as never before after we have 
tead them: the sense of election, and consequent stress on one’s 
own importance. 

This 1s an attitude rather than a belief, though it is a belief too, and 
perhaps the most famous element in Calvinist theology : 

God by his eternal and immutable counsel determined once for all those 

whom it was his pleasure one day to admit to salvation, and those whom, 
on the other hand, it was his pleasure to doom to destruction. ... In regard 
to the elect, we regard calling as the evidence of election, and justification 
as another symbol of its manifestation, until it is fully accomplished by the 
attainment of glory. But as the Lord seals his elect by calling and justification, 
so by excluding the reprobate either from the knowledge of his name or 
the sanctification of his Spirit, he by these marks in a manner discloses the 
judgement which awaits them.! 
The result of this conviction is an attitude that is both modest and 
atrogant: modest in a religious sense, when the saint is viewed in 
telation to what God expects of him, arrogant on a human plane 
when he compares himself with the unregenerate. Both these are 
aspects of the egoism of Puritanism: the direct contact between 
God and the souls he has chosen naturally gives a special importance 
to the experience of these souls, since in them grace is manifested. It 
is this Puritan egoism that underlies the writing of spiritual auto- 
biography: this assurance that one’s own experiences matter. It 
issues too in a reluctance to compare oneself with the people around 
one. With them there is always a contrast, for they lack the distinction 
of being elect or—this is as common—of being the chief of sinners. 
Comparisons are with David (another chief of sinners), Abraham, 
Moses, Paul (who endured similar struggles), or Christ. 

In the natural order this attitude can be disastrous. Assertions 
that by the standards of Calvinist theology were laudable, even 
necessaty, could produce results that by the standards of the world 
were unpleasant. Here we touch on another aspect of Puritanism, 
the complete separation between the realms of grace and nature, 
instituted because of the utter rejection of the latter on one level, the 
impossibility of ignoring it on another.2 This Christian contrast 


1 Calvin: Institutes, translated Beveridge, III. 21. : ¢ 
2 This “ Principle of Segregation ” is stated and brilliantly discussed by A. S. P. Woodhouse in 
Puritanism and Liberty, 1938. 
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between the realms of grace and nature is something on which com- 
promise is usually necessary ; and the Puritan insistence on it is so 
important that it would serve as well as anything for a — definition 
of Puritanism, as the seventeenth-century manifestation of the refusal 
to compromise on the rejection of the unregenerate world. It is not 
surprising that by secular standards it is the least attractive of 
religions. 

This view can be copiously supported from the spiritual auto- 
biographies, a reading of which, it is not too much to say, will give 
it an added depth of meaning ; while it can serve as an explanation 
why it was Puritanism which produced the genre. The general sense 
of assurance that one is chosen issues in the point already mentioned, 
that the very having of struggles is a mark of election. The first 
stage in the pattern of development, the serious childhood, is a sign 
of being specially marked out by God. It is tempting here to quote 
from a great unacknowledged spiritual autobiography : 

When I was yet a child, no childish play 
_ To me was pleasing, all my mind was set 
Serious to learn and know, and thence to do 
What might be public good. 
Had Milton written a spiritual autobiography his poetry might have 
suffered. His intense concern with recording his own experiences 
was never written out of his system, and as a result it permeates much 
of his work, and gives it some of its intensity—obviously in Reason 
of Church Government and Defensio Secunda, mote subtly in an episode 
like that of Abdiel, a dramatization of the part of the author in just 
the situation the autobiographers tend to dwell on. The Christ of 
Paradise Regained speaks frequently in terms of his author’s un- 
acknowledged autobiography, and at such moments the poem is 
at its best : 
Musing and much revolving in his breast, 
How best the mighty work he might begin 
Of Saviour to mankind, and which way first 
Publish his godlike office, now mature, 
One day walked forth alone, the Spirit leading. . 

This Puritan egoism takes many forms. One of- i commonest 
is the “ chief-of-sinnets ” attitude. Time after time the autobiographer 
will insist on a pre-eminence in wickedness. Vavasour Powell claims 
that he was called dux omnium malorum; Anna Trapnell assures het 
readers that no sin can shut them out of divine love, for 
if it could, it would have shut me out, for certain I am that no heart could 
be more desperately wicked then mine, no ones sins could be of a more 
scatlet dye then mine. 

Henry Jessey espns with this curious pride, to a comparison with 
the great biblical sinners who were saved, David, Manasse, Mary 


1 Paradise Regained, Bk. 1, lines 201-4, 185-9. 
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Magdalene, Peter—all their sins fell short ofhis.! A famous paragraph 
of Grace Abounding develops the comparison with David : 

So I considered David’s adultery and murder, and found them most 
heinous crimes ; and those too committed after light and grace received ; 
but yet by considering, I perceived that his tiansgressions were only such 
as were against the law of Moses; from which the Lord Christ could, with 
the consent of his word, deliver him; but mine was against the gospel ; 
yea, against the Mediator thereof ; I had sold my Saviour. 

In an odd way, Bunyan is here putting himself above David: more 
wicked, but also, one feels, more important.’ 

Another favourite comparison is with Paul. George Fox is fond 
of it, and Henry Burton gives (though apologetically) a “ parallel 
view” of Paul’s sufferings and his own, including some which he 
underwent and Paul did not: such as his head hanging two full hours 
in the pillory and his ears being cut off, 
all which was, both for the present, and afterwards in the time of healing, 
much more painful than the chopping off of the head with one stroke.’ 

But the most frequent of such comparisons is with Christ himself. 
The belief that God is within one must naturally tend, in the un- 
balanced, to an identification of oneself with Christ. This was a 
common charge against the Quakers, and by many of the less sane 
pee of the 1650’s the identification was made. We know from 
owick Muggleton something of the views of John Robins, who 
was clearly mad, and who declared himself to be God Almighty. 
With some histrionic talent, Robins ended an interview with 
Muggleton and Reeve like this : 

John Robins # rye his Hands off the Grates, and laid them together, and 
said, It is finished, the Lords Will be done.* 

This lunatic fringe i is of course of limited interest. But in many other 
autobiographers there quivers beneath the surface of the style a 
tendency to draw comparisons with Christ, to see oneself as vaguely 
deified. The pleasure which W. Bayley took in the Art of Arithmetic 
and the study of navigation 

took me up into an exceeding high mountain, showing glorious promises 
of the preferment riches and love of this world.’ 

In no one is this comparison commoner than in George Fox; the 
_ following passage is one of many such : 

And great ladies and countesses came to see a man that they said was to 
die ; and the priests would temptingly ask, What, must I die for their sins?, 
which manifested that they were in the nature of them that crucified him 
that died for the sins of the world.® 


1 Henry Jessey: The Life and Death of Mr. Henry Jessey, 1671. 
2 This icine fs is further discussed in my Bunyan and the Paritan Culture, Cambridge Journal, 


January 1954. 
3 Burton, Henry : a Narrative of the Life of Mr. Henry Burton, 1643. 


fo Op. 
5 Bayley, W.: A Short Relation or Testimony of the Light of Christ in me, 1659. 
6 Fox, George : Journal, ed. Nickalls, 1952. 
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Sometimes the conviction that one is singled out by God is applied 
to secular activities, with alarming consequences. Lodowick Muggle- 
ton’s certainty that all he did was by God’s directive convinced him 
that it was his duty to enter on a lawsuit, so as not to sell his birthright 
for a mess of pottage. If it is argued that Muggleton was in any case 
a crank, there are examples of special preservations and judgement 
on one’s enemies in Vavasour Powell and in Baxter that are very 
little more than lucky escapes, and pleasure in the discomfiture of 
others. This pleasure was one of the less attractive qualities of George 
Fox, and he relates many episodes with a disquieting satisfaction. 
One wicked man who dressed himself in a bear’s skin to make fun 
of a Friends’ meeting ended by being gored at a bull-baiting : 

—and he coming too near the bull, the bull struck his horn under his 

throat, and struck his tongue out of his mouth which hung lolling out of 
his méuth as he had used it in derision before, and struck his horn up into 
his brain and so swung him about upon his horn. And so he that thought 
to have done mischief amongst God’s people was mischiefed himself. 
Yet for all its occasional arrogance, this Puritan egoism has its 
strengths even by natural standards : most obviously in the avoidance 
of self-pity that comes of the inner assurance. This is the secret of the 
attractiveness of the narrative of Agnes Beaumont: that in her 
account of the wretched night she spent in her father’s barn, when it 
“frose vehemently ; . . . and the dirt was frosen upon shoues in the 
morneing ”', she is never maudlin, or preoccupied with her dis- 
comforts. In this she resembles her master, Bunyan. 


IV 

Though I have avoided the term “ enthusiasm” in the preceding 
discussion, it is clearly something that is linked with the extreme of 
Puritan egoism. Enthusiasm means not listening to others: being 
sure of the rightness of one’s inspiration, uninfluenced by anything 
save one’s certainty of the Inner Light. Enthusiasm is the hallmark 
not of Puritanism, but of those on the thither side of the dividing 
line that runs through it. The Puritan intellectuals are subject to 
many of the same rational and social influences as the humanist and 
the Anglican; the mechanick preachers, just. as they wrote their 
autobiographies because they were not trained to write about anything 
else, were directed in their actions by the Inner Light, because the 
civil upheaval had put them in the habit of acting, and modifying 
influences, reason or tradition or social interests, wete so largely 
unknown to them. Enthusiasm is the consequence of Puritanism 
neat—socially neat ; and those whose Puritan rebelliousness is wholly 
religious and not at all social (Cowper, Baxter, Goodwin and many 
of the Independents and Presbyterians who wrote no autobiographies) 
ate afraid of it. Cowper, after describing a prophetic dream, adds 


1 Beaumont, Agnes: The Narrative of the Persecution of Agnes Beaumont, ed. Harrison, 1929. 
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Let no man here impute to me the superstition either of Papists or 
Anabaptists: I know there is no Revelation now of doctrine, or new articles 
of faith, to be sought out in dreames.! 


Baxter warns : | 
that we must very much take heed lest we ascribe melancholy phantasms 


and passions to God’s spirit. 
We touch here on one of the constant problems of Protestantism 
(as in another form we touched on it earlier, in discussing Samuel 
Petto): believing in continuing and frequent divine inspiration, how 
is one to tell the true from the false? It was never answered, nor 
could it have been. John Rogers’ answer is useless, except to those 
who have already answered it for themselves : 

You know this witnesse from a fancy to be true, by its own convincing 
nature and efficacy, as you know /ight by light.? 
This will not do for an anti-Puritan like Henry More, who in 
Enthusiasmus Triumphatus takes more pains to distinguish true 
inspiration from false, though with, ultimately, little more success. 
He is in a sense attempting the impossible: though no more so than 
the literary critic who admits literary judgements to be subjective, 
yet is able to say a great deal, incidentally, to substantiate his own. 

These doubts, though they trouble the more thoughtful sectaries, 
ate ignored by Anna Trapnell, or George Fox, or Nicholas Smith 
the shoemaker. The 1650’s are probably a unique decade in English 


history, a time when apocalyptic visions, fits, inspiration and lunacy, 
closely intermingled, were everyday occurrences: so that Laurence 
Claxton can write with utter calmness of arriving in London, learning 
that the two witnesses “ that I had often read of in Revelation 7 
11th” were now to be seen, unto whom he forthwith applied, “ 


993 


hear what they could say for themselves. 

Enthusiasm is demarcated not only by an edauntbonal line, but also 
by a chronological. The century after 1680 was Puritan in a sense 
its predecessor had never been (how much of eighteenth-century 
culture is indicated by the line Pepys-Defoe-Richardson-Boswell!) 
and this broadening and secularizing of Puritanism meant a decline 
in intensity and an increase in respectability. The Quaker lady in 
Roxana is very different from George Fox; and Samuel James, 
tepublishing some of the less enthusiastic lives in 1760, is aware 
that he is out of fashion : 

I am sensible that such collections are far from being suited to the present 
taste, which lieth quite another way.‘ 
In many even of the uneducated autobiographers of the later seven- 
teenth century, enthusiasm is declining into the more sober, more 
adaptable quality that is found in Thomas Ellwood. It is chiefly 


1 Cowper, William : The Life and Death of Mr. William Couper. Preface to Works, 1629. 
2 Rogers, John : Obel, or Bethshemesh, 1653. 
3 Claxton : Look about you ; or the Right Devil —— 1659. 
4 James, Samuel : An ‘Abstract of the Gracious Dealings of God, 1760. 
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in the Quakers that this happens, and this change in style and attitude 
is the literary equivalent of the remarkable social change in Quakerism, 
that transformed it from a revolutionary to a respectable creed. To 
end this essay squarely in the eighteenth century, here is an extract 
from Ellwood that has about it nothing of the world of Burton, 
Bunyan and Nicholas Smith, and everything of the world of Sterne, 
Boswell and Gray : 

Thus leading a quiet and contented Life, I had Leisure sometimes to 
write a copy of Verses, on one Occasion or another, as the Poetick Vein 
naturatly opened, without taking pains to polish them.! 

The rise of the novel, of course, owed a great deal to Puritan self- 
analysis ; and we see here that the novel is not the only element in 
later literature that can be viewed as a secularization of seventeenth- 


century Puritanism.? 


1 Ellwood, Thomas: The History of the Life of Thomas Ellwood. 1714. 


2 Three modern works have been very in me to material for this article. 
They are: Tindall, W. Y.: Jobn Bunyan, Mechanick Preacher, 1934; Haller, W.: The Rise of 
Puritanism, 1998 ; Watkins, O. C.: Spiritual Autobiography from ap 1660 (unpublished thesis 
for London University). 
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DIETRICH BONHOEFFER was executed at the concentration camp 
of Flossenbiirg on April 9th, 1945. To begin an account of his work 
with his death is to remind oneself that this clinched a life which 
was becoming, gradually and with growing consciousness, a witness 
to the truth and ended by achieving’ complete clarity on the im- 
possibility of compromise with the forces of evil and darkness. As 
eatly as 1936, Bonhoeffer had been engaged in the German Church 
struggle. Recalled by the Confessing Church from London, where 
he had been ministering to the German congregation, he applied 
himself to the task of directing one of the clandestine seminaries in 
which the German Church attempted to train those on whom it 
hoped to rely to bear witness to Christ, at a time when many were 
prepared to make a compromise. This is the nee when he wrote 
Die Nachfolge (translated into English as The Cost of Discipleship) and 
Gemeinsames Leben: books in which he first began the fight against 
the easy self-deception that to be a Christian in the contemporary 
world involved no radical breaking with its standards. “ When 
Christ calls a man,” he said prophetically, “he bids him die.” 

His refusal to accept the posathility of an easy escape was character- 
istic of Bonhoeffer. When visiting America in 1939 friends attempted 
to persuade him to remain there in safety. In explaining his refusal 
to Reinhold Niebuhr, he wrote: 

I shall have no right to participate in the reconstruction of Christian life 
in Germany after the war if I do not share the trials of this time with my 
people. ... Christians in Germany will face the terrible alternative of either 
willing the defeat of their nation in order that Christian civilization may 
survive, or willing the victory of their nation and thereby rm our 
civilization. I know which of these alternatives I must choose; but I 
cannot make this choice in security. 

His subsequent career took the shape implicit in this choice. Arrested 


t Adapted from a talk broadcast on the B.B.C. Third Programme in July 1956. 
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in 1943, he was eventually executed after two years of captivity in 
prisons and concentration camps. Of these years we know a little 
from the Letters and Papers from Prison (also available in English 
translation) which his friends managed to smuggle out and to 
preserve, as well as from some of his fellow-prisoners. We know 
from his letters that he never regretted his decision to return to 
Germany on the eve of war. “ Much as I long to be out of here,” he 
wrote from a Gestapo prison, “I don’t believe a single day has been 
wasted. What will come out of my time here it is too early to say. 
But something is bound to come out of it... .” His Evhics' was 
uppermost in his mind even in the last months of his captivity. 
“* Sometimes,” he wrote on December 15th, 1943, “I think I really 
have my life more or less behind me now and all that would remain 
for me to do would be to finish my Evhics....” The book which has 
reached us is not the book he wished to give us, but what his friend, 
Pastor Eberhard Bethge, has managed to put together from the 
papers and notes that Bonhoeffer left. 

We usually think of ethics as consisting in the examination of the 
language of approval and blame, of moral counsel and command, or 
perhaps, following an older way of speaking, as the study of good and 
bad in human conduct. But Bonhoeffer shifts the ground from under 
our feet at the outset. Instead of questions like: “‘ How does the 
logic of the word ‘ good’ differ from that of other adjectives?”’, or 
“What kind of a person am I to be?”, he asks: “What is the will of 
God?” | 

Bonhoeffer’s book is a theological enquiry. This does not mean 
that he asks us to turn straight away to the Bible for the final answer to 
all our questions about conduct, nor does he think that a Christian 


can be content with an “ imitation of Christ ” for a moral programme. _ 


In a society where the established orders are so stable that they leave 
no room for ambiguity, where sins are either minor failures of human 
weakness or unequivocal betrayal of the accepted standards, such 
ways might have sufficed to answer our questions. The precepts and 
counsels of the Bible, the example of Jesus would readily suggest 
how we should interpret them appropriately to that setting. But 
Bonhoeffet’s situation, and ours, is different; our standards of 
conduct are more precarious, situations we have to act in often more 
ambiguous. Bonhoeffer wrote from a first-hand experience of the 
moral upheaval under the Hitler régime. The conflict of which he 
was so close a witness taught him that to discern good and evil we 
must look deeper than failings measured against a moral code, deepet 
even than the collapse of all codes and programmes. Where all 
traditional moral attitudes fail, in Bonhoeffer’s eyes, is in their 
conceiving the questions “What is a man to do?”, “How is a man 


1 Efbics. By Dietrich Bonhoeffer. Edited by Eberhard Bethge. (English translation, $.C.M. 
Press, 1955, 21/-). 
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to live? ” as if he had to confront the world in the armour of fixed 
moral principles. But the real situation and the world of values are 
too radically divided to be brought together again. “No man”, 
Bonhoeffer writes, “ can look with undivided vision at God and the 
world of reality so long as God and the world are torn asunder. Try 
— may, he can only fet his eyes wander distractedly from one to the 
other.” 

In a world which is alienated from God, God’s will cannot be 
discerned, still less carried out, unless God and the world are recon- 
ciled. Thus the foundation of all Bonhoeffer’s reflection is that this 
reconciliation has taken place in the midst of human history as the 
divine miracle wherein God took human form in Jesus Christ. Here 
then is where God’s will as well as its fulfilment are revealed. 

In all this, of course, Bonhoeffer takes his stand within the traditional 
Christian framework which assumes that God became man in Christ, 
and that Christ’s members can partake of this divine-human reality ; 
this partaking is what constitutes the Church. If we share this belief, 
our question “ what is God’s will? ” can readily be translated into 
the question—let me state it in Bonhoeffer’s words—“ how does 
Christ take form among us here and now, or how are we conformed 
with his form?” How, in other words, is this once-accomplished 
deed to be renewed and continued among us? 

To put the question in this way allows us to work towards what 
. Bonhoeffer calls a “ concretely Christian ethic”; that is to say, we 
do not try to say what is good once and for all and by so doing 
either make so general an assertion that it proves empty and formal 
in practice, or else try to include in our definition all the possible cases 
which might arise and say in advance what would be good in each—in 
this way we should commit ourselves to an unmanageable programme 
of casuistry. Christ himself was not in Bonhoeffer’s view first and 
foremost a teacher of moral principles but God made man: a real 
and complete man, one of us. This must serve as our point of 
departure. What is required of us is not adherence to moral principles, 
whatever they may be, but that we should be men before God, real 
men accepted by God. 

“To be real men accepted by God ”—the phrase might almost 
setve to sum up Bonhoeffer’s ethics. Bonhoeffer believes that God 
accepts men on his own initiative, as an act of his free grace, un- 
compelled by human worth—as a gift of his sovereign mercy. God’s 
justifying word is final and decisive. It is the word of forgiveness 
prvocecee on man, of a forgiveness he cannot earn or achieve of 

imself. If there were a human way to this goal, if God’s word 
were not the last, final and decisive word, “dear mercy”, in 
Bonhoeffer’s unforgettable phrase, “would become cheap”: it 
would be robbed of its divine character. Bonhoeffer has this in 
mind when he speaks of God’s action in human life as “ ultimate.” 
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By using this word he seeks to contrast God’s decisive action with 
everything that belongs to the realm where human responsibility has 
its sway, with everything that men can do to shape the scene for the 
encounter with the ultimate—the sphere of the “ penultimate,” as 
he calls it. 

If Bonhoeffer stresses the finality and decisiveness of the ultimate, 
of God’s word and deed, it is by no means to diminish the importance 
of the penultimate, of the road traversed by man before he comes 
to the ultimate, where God comes to meet him. His judgment on 
the place and value of human action seems to me to steer a clear 
course between radicalism and compromise, the theological poles 
between which so much of theological thinking in our day has not 
found a way. 

The penultimate is simply that which commends itself for the 
sake of the ultimate: what can be done and brought about by human 
agency to prepare the way for God’s word, for his triumphal entry 
and taking possession. To see human action in this way—and for 
Bonhoeffer the penultimate embraces the whole of human life, action 
and thinking—is to relate its value closely to God’s judgment on it 
and to his acceptance of it as finally justified. In contrast to this, the 
radical solution sees the realm of human activity only as part of all 
that is to be broken off, abrogated and overcome by God. It is 
impatient of all that is “ worldly”; nature, the world and human 
institutions are all, ultimately, sin and denial. And again in contrast 
to Bonhoeffer’s on the other side, the compromise solution seeks 
to shelter the world from the challenge of God’s word. It seeks to 
deal with the world solely by its own means and according to its 
own standards. It wishes to exclude or to ge tone the relevance 
of the ultimate in deciding the form of life in the world. But for 
Bonhoeffer both these ways of solving the problem of the relation 
of ultimate to penultimate are false, because they fail to see that 
“in Christ we are offered the possibility of partaking in the reality 
of God and in the reality of the world, but not in the one without 
the other.” The Christian life should therefore not be set apart from 
the world, nor should it be submerged in it or fitted neatly into some 
compattment or relegated to its periphery. It should permeate the 
world from within, helping to transform it into new life in Christ 
by the power of faith and love. 

Bonhoeffer helps us to see how false all opposition of worldliness 
and other-worldliness is in this perspective. The claims of the world 
ate to be taken seriously precisely because of God’s claims upon the 
world. When we speak of the “claims of the world”, we are, of 
course, concealing behind the phrase a whole variety of demands, 
duties and ideals, perhaps incompatible and conflicting in situations 
of doubt and perplexity in which we may be called upon to make a 
decision and to act. Authentic moral decision may, and as Bonhoeffer 
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insists, often does mean “venturing the deed” in the equivocal 
complexity of such a situation. It isn’t true, of course, that Bonhoeffer 
sees life as a continual succession of moral crises and decisions ; men 
are not perpetually called upon to weigh alternatives, to choose 
between conflicting duties or incompatible ideals—in human life 
there is a time for everything, and it may be that these things loom 
too large in much of our ethical thinking. For the older moralists 
much of ethical discussion hinged on the notion of “ virtue.”” What 
they had in mind—at any rate those who followed the Aristotelian 
tradition—was a kind of habit men can acquire, or a kind of state 
they can get themselves into, in which good action and right decision 
are in a sense natural: they do what the situation requires, not, 
perhaps, without thinking, but at any rate without, morally speaking, 
much fuss. Nowadays we seem, as moralists, not to be very interested 
in this notion; Bonhoeffer, too, makes no use of it. The “ ethical,” 
to use his word, for him comprises “the experience of obligation, 
the conscious and deliberate decision between something which is, on 
principle, Foe and something which is, on principle, evil, the 
ordering of life in accordance with a supreme standard, moral conflict 


and moral resolve.” The list could no doubt be extended ; but even 
so it would leave untouched a great deal of what we should regard 
as belonging to the stuff of good and bad in living. Bonhoeffer, 
however, is curiously deliberate about restricting the role of the 


“ ethical ” in human life. It arises only in the problem- or boundary- 
situations, those in which we are called on to re-examine the 
foundations of our conduct or to make difficult choices. He confines 
the relevance of the “ ethical ” to situations like these. The moralist’s 
intervention in life with his “ ought ” and “ shall ” is only momentary 
and intermittent, and comes from the periphery of normal, everyday 
living. The function of ethics and of the moralist is to mark out the 
space, to use Bonhoeffer’s language, in which normal living can go 
on, to help people to share in the fulness of life within the limits of 
what is permissible and commanded—not to be a kind of permanent 
adviser, judge and critic on the boundaries of life. 

Bonhoeffer draws a significant contrast between the scope of the 
“ ethical”, thus understood, and the scope of God’s commandment. 
The latter “ does not only, like the ethical, keep watch on the un- 
transgressible frontier of life, but is at the same time the centre and 
fulness of life. It is not only obligation but also permission .. . it 
sets us free for unreflected doing. . . .” God’s commandment, then, 
does not address men only in their moments of doubt and anguish, 
of groping or perplexity ; it is the daily divine guidance, and more 
than that: it is the permission to live as men before God. The 
concern which informs all Bonhoeffer’s writing on human living 
and conduct is simply this concern for wholeness or fulness of life. 
Indeed he goes so far as to identify good with life. “Good is not 
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a quality of life,” he writes; “ it is life itself. ‘To be good is to live.” 

It is not so much in the book on Ethics as in his letters and papers 
written in prison, during the last months of his life, that we see most 
clearly what Bonhoeffer means when he speaks of wholeness or 
integrity as the aim of life: as an aim perhaps only slowly and 
painfully achieved, and an achievement perhaps always only pre- 
catiously possessed. In one of his letters he speaks of the whole or 
perfect man—the &véposrros téAcios of the Gospel—“ ye shall be perfect 
as yout heavenly Father is perfect”: the biblical word suggests 
“ whole,” first and foremost. The whole, or perfect, man “ refuses 
to allow himself to be torn into fragments by events and problems.” 
The contrast to such a man is the dvipSivuyos of the Epistle of St. 
James : “a double-minded man, unstable in all his ways.” In another 
letter Bonhoeffer fills this biblical language with a richness of meaning 
and concrete illustration. Let me quote from it at some length : 

Gradually one acquires an inner detachment from the dangers that beset 
us. Detachment, however, seems too negative, artificial and stoic a word 
to use. Rather, we assimilate these dangers into the wholeness of our life. 
I have repeatedly observed here (in prison) how few there are who can make 
room for conflicting emotions at the same time. When the bombers come, 
they are all fear; when there is something good to eat, they are all greed; 
when they are disappointed they are all despair; when they are successful 
they can think of nothing else. They miss the fulness of life and the wholeness 
of an independent existence. Everything subjective and objective is dissolved 
for them into fragments. By contrast, Christianity plunges us into many 
different dimensions of life simultaneously. We can make room in our 
hearts, to some extent at least, for God and the whole world. We weep 
with them that weep, and rejoice with them that do rejoice.... We are 
afraid for our life, but at the same time we must think of things more 
important than life itself.... Life is not compressed into a single dimension, 
but is kept multi-dimensional and polyphonous. What a deliverance it is 
to be able to ¢hink, and in thinking to preserve this multi-dimensionality. 
When people tremble at an impending air-raid, I have almost made it a rule 
to tell them how much worse it would be for a small town. We have to 
keep men out of their one-track minds. That is a sort of preparation for 
faith, although it is only faith itself that can make possible a multi- 
dimensional life. . . . 

What is implicit in the Erhics is displayed in his Letters and Papers 
from Prison. For in these we cannot fail to meet a man who has learnt 
not to be torn into fragments by events and problems ; a man who 
has, surely, come very close to the wholeness we are commanded to 
strive after; in whose life—and the reflection distilled from it—we 
may, perhaps, discern something of what the late Mr. Middleton 

had in mind when he spoke of the. great lack of our time: 


a “ relevant pattern of holiness.” 
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I, PHILOSOPHY 


By 
F. H. HEINEMANN, MA., Ph.D. 


PsyCHOLOGY, philosophy’s youngest daughter, challenges her mother, 
not because she claims complete autonomy, but because she does so in a 
bewildering array of different and often incompatible forms such as 
associationism, Gesta/t-psychology, behaviourism, psychopathology, psycho- 
analysis, etc. Shall the philosopher leave the subject altogether to the 
specialists, and if so, to which school? Or shall he defend Philosophical 
Psychology, and if so, in what form? Or shall he acknowledge alternative 
psychologies and formulate the philosophical problems arising from the 
new situation? The last alternative would seem to be the most fruitful. 
Therefore Peter McKellar’s Imagination and Thinking (Cohen & West, 215.) is 
of special importance, partly because he accepts alternative models and the 
results of different schools and authors, such as Freud, Silberer, Piaget, 
Thurstone, and Pear, and partly because he discusses abnormal as well as 
normal thinking. His distinction between A-Thinking and R-Thinking is 
correct, but anticipated by Hobbes’s “ train of thoughts, unguided, or 
regulated.” The description of border-line phenomena between wakefulness 
and sleep, i.e. of so-called hypnagogic and hypnopompic images, is fascinating. 
The phenomenon itself, ie. the appearance of almost hallucinatory images 
in the drowsy state preceding deep sleep, was known to Johannes Miiller 
(1826), Ladd (1892) and Silberer (1909), but is here experimentally explored 
and as an example of A-Thinking compared with dreaming, eidetic and 
hallucinatory phenomena. The new series, Studies in Philosophical Psychology, 
edited by R. F. Holland (Routledge), is most welcome, but the reader of 
P. Geach’s Mental Acts and D. W. Hamlyn’s The Psychology of Perception 
(125. 6d. each) is puzzled about the meaning of Philosophical Psychology. 
For Geach is concerned with the rehabilitation of mental acts and therefore 
with act-psychology, in the wake of Aquinas and Brentano, with the acts 
of judgment and the formation of concepts, whereas Hamlyn regards it 
as the business of the philosophical psychologist to clear up the conceptual 
confusions in psychology, especially in Gesta/t Theory. B. J. F. Lonergan 
regards Insight (Longmans, 635.) as the central act of understanding and 
attempts an insight into insight on the basis of scholastic psychology and 
philosophy. 
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Ordinary psychology is rejected by P. D. Ouspensky as concerned with 

unreal, imaginary subjects in favour of a Fourth Way (Routledge, 4os.). Man 
is here conceived as an incomplete being, living below his legitimate level, 
an embryo with a possible development, still asleep. He has to be awakened 
by a simultaneous development of his four centres (i.e. the emotional, 
instinctive, intellectual and moving) as a fourth way. The book, which is 
a record of talks and answers to questions, will delight the initiated. The 
others will be comforted by the message that “all people in life are asleep, 
but not all dead.” The underlying metaphysical world-view of Gurdjieff 
seems arbitrary and unconvincing. Indeed the uncertainty about the meaning 
of metaphysics is still greater than that concerning psychology and especially 
philosophical psychology. That traditional metaphysics is dead, is A. C. 
Maclntyre’s message in Metaphysical Beliefs (S.C.M., 255.), but anyone who 
wishes to know what metaphysical beliefs really are will be disappointed. 
He will find instead Stephen Toulmin’s radio talks on “ Contemporary 
Scientific Mythology,” an essay on “ Poetry and Religious Belief” by 
R. W. Hepburn and a paper by the editor on “ The Logical Status of 
Religious Belief.”” The term myth is supposed to hold these essays together. 
For the editor thinks that religion is based on belief in myths as directive of 
behaviour, and that the religious believer commits. himself to the view that 
“these stories are stories about a real being, God, acting in the world of 
our ordinary experience.” A logical justification of these beliefs is deemed 
to be impossible; they are based on authority, on passion and love. “ To 
believe in God resembles not so much believing that something is the case 
as being engrossed by a-passion.” This final result is a frank statement of 
the problem, but hardly a solution. The book as a whole represents an 
interesting contribution to the present discussion between philosophers and 
theologians. In fact the attitude of modern man to metaphysics is one of 
unrequited love. This comes out in a witty, almost surrealist manner in Axel 
Stern’s Metaphysical Reverie and Stefan Themerson’s Factor T (Gaberbocchus 
Press, 35. 6d. and 6s.). Readings “‘ from Plato to Paul Tillich ” are included 
in A. W. Levi’s Varieties of Experience (Ronald Press, N.Y., $5.75), a useful 
introduction to philosophy, from theory of knowledge to philosophy of 
religion. The problem of W. O. Martin’s The Order and Integration of Knowledge 
(Michigan & O.U.P., 525.) is to account for each and every kind of know- 
ledge, without eliminating any kind, by establishing their respective 
limitations and interrelations. Since knowledge is here defined in terms of 
subject-matter the problem of a metaphysics of knowledge arises. The need 
to eliminate the present chaotic state of university teaching is genuine and 
urgent, but has this order to be achieved by an ontological interpretation 
of mathematics and other kinds of knowledge? 


David Bohm’s Causality and Chance in Modern Physics (Routledge, 215.) 
is of exceptional importance. A genuine philosophy of nature, written by 
a physicist, it transcends the present interpretation of quantum mechanics 
and formulates a most stimulating hypothesis, based on the almost Spinozistic 
conception of a qualitative infinity of nature, i.e. the inexhaustible variety of 
material properties, of processes and relationships. ‘The one-sided restriction 
of microphysics to laws of chance, and of macrophysics to causal laws, is 
rejected. Causal laws and laws of chance are here regarded as formulating 
different views of any given natural process, so that either the first or the 
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second or both may be appropriate. The laws of nature may be considered 
from the point of view of causality as well as from that of chance. A brilliant 
original elaboration of Prince Louis de Broglie’s ideas! The future will 
show whether they can be elaborated into 2 coherent and verifiable physical 
theory. The late H. Reichenbach’s The Direction of Time (California & O.U.P., 
415. 6d.), is a book for specialists, a scholarly attempt to study the implications 
of quantum mechanics for the problem of time, especially for its order and 
direction. Whereas he formerly held that the time order reflects the causal 
order of the Universe, he now finds that it becomes a statistical property, and 
that time cannot be traced into the microcosra. If Bohm proved right, the 
solution would be different. 


John Ladd’s The Structure of a Moral Code (Harvard & O.U.P., 635.) is a 
remarkable new venture in that it applies descriptive ethics to cultural 
anthropology. Contemporary philosophical methods are used in constructing 
a moral code which could be applied in describing the ethics of other 
cultures. The analysis of ethical discourse combined with field work among 
the Navaho Indians breaks important new ground; the description of their 
ethics as “ materialistic prudentialism ” is of less importance than the method 
which could serve as a basis for comparative ethics. A “ scientific ethics ” is 
likewise the aim of Leonard Nelson’s System of Ethics (Yale & O.U.P., 40s.), 
but is based, in the wake of Kant or rather of Fries, on “ the principle of 
self-confidence of reason in the truth of immediate knowledge.” It is a 
unique combination of rationalism and intuitionism, an ethics of duty, but 
not for duty’s sake, based on preparedness for duty but dependent in its 
decision on particular circumstances. Nelson’s passionate love of justice 
as well as of logical exactness gives permanent value to his work. In 
The Philosophy of Value (Michigan & O.U.P., 40s.) D. H. Parker supplements 
his former thesis that “ value is the satisfaction of any interest in any object ” 
by a fashionable emotive theory of value judgments, but makes it hardly 
more convincing. It is refreshing to see a biologist, Professor T. Dobzhansky, 
in The Biological Basis of Human Freedom (Columbia & O.U.P., 185. 6d.), 
state that ethics is autonomous and not the product of biological evolution. 
Assuming that human nature is good and that our present human nurture is bad 
Professor M. F. Ashley Montague recommends The Direction of Human 
Development to the optimum degree of health and happiness and stresses 
the importance of love and co-operation (Watts, 285.). Loyalty in America 
(California & C.U.P., 26s.), unquestionably a topical subject, is discussed 
by J. H. Schaar in such a thorough and penetrating manner concerning the 
concept of loyalty as well as its transformiation in contemporary mass society 
that his book is of general importance. -The right of the small communities 
and their importance for the survival of human civilisation is stressed in 
A. E, Morgan’s The Community of the Future (Community Service, $3.00) in 
a persuasive and impressive manner. Wilson Smith’s Professors and Public 
Ethics (Cornell & O.U.P., 325.) is a study of Northern Moral Philosophers 
before the Civil War, of interest to students of American history. Professor 
Weihofen, in The Urge to Punish (Gollancz, 155.), maintains that not only 
criminals, but also lawyers and judges, butchers and bakers are motivated 
by irrational and emotional impulses. The difficulty in deciding whether a 
criminal was “‘ insane ”at the time of his crime, and replacing the M’Naghten 
tules by a better one, is enhanced by the irrational urge to punish. Professor 
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D. J. Connor’s Introduction to the Philosophy of Education (Routledge, 10s. 6d.) 
introduces students of education in a lucid manner to philosophical problems 
connected with their subject. 

Three medieval classics are to hand: Dante’s De Monarchia or On World- 
Government in H. W. Schneider’s excellent revised translation (Liberal Arts, 
60 cts.); Marsilius of Padua’s Defensor Pacis, a book hardly mentioned in 
the textbooks of Medieval Philosophy because of its anti-papal tendency, 
but of importance in the history of Political Philosophy, anticipating 
Hobbes in reducing religion to a private faith, in a first complete translation 
by Alan Gewirth (Columbia & O.U.P., 685.) ; and a welcome selection and 
translation of Ockham’s Philosophical Writings by Ph. Boehner (Nelson, 215.). 
A thorough, scholarly and most informative history of German political 
thought in the Middle Ages and the Reformation is provided by F. Hertz’s 
The Development of the German Public Mind (Allen & Unwin, 355.). “ The 
grandest of all stages on which to present the most profound of all plays 
known to man” is explored in W. C. Curry’s Mil/ton’s Ontology, Cosmology 
and Physics (Univ. of Kentucky, $5,00). H. J. Joachim’s reconstructed 
lectures on Descartes’s Rules, ed. by E. E. Harris (Allen & Unwin, 1os. 6d.), 
ate valuable as an exposition and criticism of Descartes as well as an eluci- 
dation of his own philosophy. George Berkeley (Univ. of California, $4.00) is 
a collection of centenary lectures. The faith of the age of reason is subjected 
to an interesting analysis in R. V. Sampson’s Progress in the Age of Reason 
(Heinemann, 215.). The necessity of progress is rejected, but the belief in its 
possibility defended. The Tragic Philosopher, A Study of Friedrich Nietzsche 
by F. A. Lea (Methuen, 305.), is a most readable, but rather personal account 
of Nietzsche’s development, disregarding e.g. Andler’s comprehensive work. 
Nietzsche was in search of God, but that he was “ the first European to 
rediscover the standpoint of Jesus and Paul ” is without historical foundation. 
C.S. Peirce, Essays in the Philosophy of Science (Liberal Arts, $1.00) is a valuable 
new selection by V. Thomas. J. S. Mill’s Theism is teprinted with an 
introduction by R. Taylor (Liberal Arts, 75 cents). Wittgenstein and the Cult 
of Language are attacked by D. J. B. Hawkins (Blackfriars, 15. 6d.). 

The following articles may interest our readers: A. Donagan on 
“Explanation in History” (Mind, April); “The Lords’ Debate on 
Hanging,” by W. B. Gallie (Philosophy, April);. “ From ‘God’ to ‘Is’ 
and from ‘Is’ to ‘Ought’,” by J. King-Farlow (Philosophical Quarterly, 
April); W. V. Quine’s “The Scope and Language of Science” (British 

Journal for the Philosophy of Science, May); A. R. White “On Claiming to 
Know ” (Philosophical Review, April); Ethel M. Albert’s “ Value Sentences 
and Empirical Research” which is in line with Professor Ladd’s above- 
mentioned book (Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, March); Paul 
Weiss’s “ Ten Theses relating to Existence ” (Review of Metaphysics, Match) ; 
and “ Ryle on Pleasute”” by G. E. Myers (Journal of Philosophy, March 28). 
Philosophy Today, a new Philosophical Digest, reprints Professor Price’s 
paper on “ Eastern and Western Philosophy,” from this Journal. The 
Entretiens de Paris 1956 on “ Responsibility ” are published by the Revue 
Internationale de Philosophie 39, and the Revue Philosophique (Jan.) is devoted to 
the problem with which we started, “ Philosophie et Psychologie.” 
OXFORD. j 
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Il. THEOLOGY 
es 
THE REV. E. L. ALLEN, M.A., Ph.D., D.D. 


THE figure of the Servant of the Lord in Second Isaiah will always fascinate, 
and in so doing will provoke ever renewed attempts to grasp its secret. 
The article on The Servant of God (S.C.M. Press, 10s. 6d.) by W. Zimmerli 
and J. Jeremias in Kittel’s Wérterbuch is now available in translation. The 
autobiographical approach is favoured, except in the case of the last song, 
which looks forward to one who is to come. A strong case is built up for 
a pre-Christian Messianic exegesis of xlii. iff. and lii. 13ff. though in Palestinian 
and not in Hellenistic Judaism. H. H. Rowley’s Ethel M. Wood lecture 
seeks to draw together ne Apocalyptic and the Dead Sea Scrolls (Athlone 
Press, 45.); he finds the background for most of this literature in the early 
part of the second century B.C. André Parrot writes the history of The 
Temple of Jerusalem (S.C.M. Press, 9s. 6d.), describing with diagrams and 
illustrations its plan and furniture at the various stages. D. W. Cleverley 
Ford’s Things That Cannot Save (Epworth Press, 9d.) is a series of broadcast 
sermons based on Gen. i-ix. D. Arvid Bruno’s rhythmical translation of 
the O.T. now includes Das Buch der Zwélf (Stockholm: Almqvist & 
Wiksell, Kr. 22). 

C. Leslie Mitton writes the volume on S#. Mark’s Gospel (Epworth Press, 
125. 6d.) for the Preacher’s Commentaries. James M. Robinson’s The Problem 
of History in Mark (S.C.M. Press, 85.) was reviewed in its German form in 
the last Survey of Continental Theology. C. K. Barrett in his paper on 
Biblical Preaching and Biblical Scholarship (Epworth Press, 15.) shows how each 
should be of service to the other. Both Barth and Bultmann have influenced 
the argument. Jesus in Rome (Cassell, 8s. 6d.) by Robert Graves and Joshua 
Podro is nothing if not imaginative. A strained exegesis of a passage in 
Ignatius is combined with a notice in Suetonius (Judaeos impulsore Chresto) and 
the rabbinic legend of the Messiah in Rome to support the thesis that Jesus 
after his recovery from apparent death visited that city. In Jesus in the Back- 
ground of History (Cohen & West, 16s.) a Jew, A. I. Polack, and a Christian, 
W. W. Simpson, have collaborated, the former writing most of the text, 
while the latter has added comments, especially where he dissented from 
his colleague’s findings. It is most valuable to have this sympathetic appreci- 
ation by a Jew and at the same time to see what is a stumbling-block to him 
in the Gospels. The Birth of the Gospel (New York: Philosophical Library, 
n.p.) is a posthumous work by W. B. Smith, one chapter of which appeared 
in the Hibbert Journal for 1933. In it he retains the allegorical interpretation 
of the Gospels but shifts to the O.T. the weight he once attached to a pre- 
Christian Gnostic Jesus-cult. Anders Nygren argues from the N.T. for the 
close interconnection of Christ and His Church (S.P.C.K., n.p.), and applies 
this to the ecumenical situation. But the argument suffers from a tendency 
to appeal to passages of doubtful authenticity, while the conclusion takes 
refuge from the grave disunity of the Church in generalities about its unity 

in some abstruse theological sense. 
J. H. Waszink translates and annotates Tertullian’s Treatise Against 
Hermogenes (Longmans, 215.), a defence of creatio e nibilo. This is Vol. X XIV 
of the series Ancient Christian Writers. From the same publisher comes the 
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first volume of Sources of Christian Theology, to provide basic texts and 
documents in translation. It covers Sacraments and Worship (15s.) and the 
editor is Paul F. Palmer; it is concerned principally with baptism, con- 
firmation, and the Eucharist. The selection begins with the Didache and 
concludes with a 1947 Encyclical: the Continental and English Reformers are 
included. John Ferguson’s Pe/agius (Heffer, 155.) is the vindication of a heretic. 
A good many misunderstandings are cleared up and the moral earnestness of 
Pelagius comes out clearly. J. M. Hussey’s account of The Byzantine World 
(Hutchinson, 10s. 6d.) covers not only political development, but also such 
topics as the Orthodox Church, monasticism and everyday life. Cathedral 
and Crusade (Dent, 425.) is a translation of the third volume of Henri Daniel- 
Rops’s Histoire de I’ Eglise, and covers the period 1050-1350. It includes 
sketches of outstanding figures and studies in social life and movements of 
thought, the arts, the schisms and heresies of the time. Karl Adam gives a 
Catholic verdict in Reots of the Reformation (Sheed & Ward, 35. 6d.). Whereas 
Catholicism stands for “ the closest possible fusion of the institutional and 
the personal,” these are opposed for Lutheranism. Herbert Butterfield 
traces the Historical Development of the Principle of Toleration in British Life 
(Epworth Press, 2s.). The S.P.C.K. publishes two more books for the 
Church Historical Society. One, by G. V. Bennett, covers the life of White 
Kennett (425.), who was Bishop of Peterborough in the early eighteenth 
century; published and unpublished sources are drawn on to show his 
place amid the controversies of the time. In the other Arthur Skevington 
Wood relates the life of Thomas Haweis 1734-1820 (505.), Evangelical 
clergyman, friend of the Countess of Huntingdon, and one of the founders 
of the London Missionary Society. ‘“‘ He incorporated in his own person 
the complicated interrelation of Methodism and Evangelicalism.” Irvonwy 
Morgan in his Twixt the Mount and the Multitude (Epworth Press, 6s.) writes 
of John Wesley as a man raised up to meet the needs of his age. From the 
same publisher come They Need No Candle (55.) by N. Brysson Morrison, a 
study of the makers of the Scottish Kirk, and a symposium in honour of 
that grand old man John Scott Lidgett (215.) edited by Rupert E. Davies. 


Congratulations to Harper & Bros. on their Torchbooks, reprints of 
standard works. The first batch of four includes Feuerbach’s Essence of 
Christianity ($1.45), which can be read as an introduction to Marx or Freud 
ot Barth as well as for its own sake. Martin Buber’s Eclipse of God ($1.15) is 
one of his most profound works, and Evelyn Underhill was at her best in 
Worship ($1.75). Austin Farrer selects The Core of the Bible (95 cents) and 
provides it with an introduction. In Plato and the Christians (S.C.M. Press, 
21s.) Adam Fox has translated a number of passages from Plato, with a 
Scripture text as preface to each. He has chosen “‘ the passages which seem 
to bear in one way or another on Christian theology and morals, and let 
them speak for themselves.” A. Victor Murray’s Natural Religion and 
Christian Theology (Nisbet, 145.) is an original treatment of an old theme. 
Instead of constructing a “‘ theological man” who can then be described 
for the purposes of what claims to be a science, he sets out from man as 
known to the psychologist and anthropologist. He shows how God and 
this man meet in actual experience, how this is interpreted in natural religion 
and how it is related to what is specifically Christian. Louis Bouyet’s 
_ Life and Liturgy (Sheed and Ward, 185.) is a review of the liturgical movement 
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in the R.C. Church, and a fresh study of the liturgy itself, meant “ to prepare 
the actual congregations of the Church today to take part in the truly 
traditional liturgy rightly understood.” Discussing S¢. Thomas and the 
Future of Metaphysics (Marquette Univ. Press, $2.00) Joseph Owens expresses 
himself as in sympathy with the interpretation of the master in terms of the 
“existential act,” while holding that this approach includes and does justice 
to the others that have been followed. In the first of his Essays in Liberality 
(S.C.M. Press, 155.) Alec R. Vidler defends the place within the Church of 
both liberal and conservative and asks whether it is not possible for both 
to be combined in one person, in “ the man who can at once rigorously 
doubt and seriously believe.” In the second he surveys the prospects of 
theology and looks to lay thinkers for its rejuvenation. In O/ Star of Human 
Faith and Hope (Stockwell, 125. 6d.) M. J. de C. Dodd finds a movement in 
all nature towards the spiritual life in man, and so to the revelation of God 
brought by Jesus. The proposals for closer Re/ations between Anglican and 
Presbyterian Churches (S.P.C.K., 35. 6d.) are likely to provoke an intense and 
even heated discussion. I find myself in full agreement with Owen Barfield 
in his Saving the Appearances (Faber, 215.) while he maintains that the 
consciousness of participation in nature that earlier ages had ought not to 
be surrendered to the scientific consciousness but should be recovered in 
a form that benefits from the discipline of the latter. The conclusions 
he draws from this are, however, not so convincing. 


A revised and enlarged edition of Julian Huxley’s Religion Without 
Revelation (Max Parrish, 215.) is now available: its standpoint is Spinoza 
in terms of evolution. Two of the new Canterbury Books published by 
Sheed & Ward at 35. 6d. each are Heenan’s study of Confession, from the 
point of view both of the priest and of the penitent, and F. J. Sheed’s 
Marriage and the Family. Hubert van Zeller’s The Inner Search (155.) is from 
the same publisher and has much wise counsel to offer on the aims as well 
as the means of the spiritual life. Robert N. Beck’s prize-winning essay 
on The Meaning of Americanism (Philosophical Library, $4.75) explores the 
basis of the American Revolution and the social and political experiment 
that followed this. He brings out the influence of Locke on the founding 
fathers : “ the reality of the social atom ” is described as “ the fundamental 
American political dogma.” Derek Stanford selects and translates Fénelon’s 
Letters to Men and Women (Peter Owen, 215.). Maldwyn Edwards opens his 
Cato Lectures The Signs of Our Times (Epworth Press, 225. 6d.) by asking 
how recent events have affected our view of man, and goes on to consider 
the bearing of the Christian message on the state and the various activities 
of society, concluding with a brief treatment of redemption, the Church, 
and the Last Things. The first chapter of Harry Blamires’s The Will and 
the Way (S.P.C.K., 155.) is a telling account of how, in our society, the 
contrast between the normal and the abnormal has come to take the place 
of that between good and evil. The rest of the book deals with such topics 
as prayer and Christian obedience. W. L. Carrington writes usefully on 
Psychology, Religion, and Human Need (Epworth Press, 305.) from the 
medical standpoint. W. G. Baker offers a form of Thanksgiving for Childbirth 
and Dedication of Parents (Berean Press, 25.) for use in churches where 
believers’ baptism is practised. W. L. Dale sets out fully The Law of the 
Parish Church (Butterworth, 185. 6d.). W. E. Sangster writes on The Secret of 
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the Radiant Life (Hodder & Stoughton, ros. 65.) in the conviction that this 
belongs in the spiritual, and not merely in the psychological order. Sister 
Mary Francis, as a Poor Clare, has written a most engaging and attractive 
book on the life of an enclosed nun, A Right to be Merry (Sheed & Ward, 
10s. 6d.). I. A. Walsh’s My Hand in His (Marshall Morgan & Scott, 55.) is 
the simple and moving story of a spiritual pilgrimage from the Roman 
Church to the Anglican at its most evangelical. Leo Trese’s Many are One 
(Geoffrey Chapman, ros. 6d.) is a forthright and unconventional exhortation 
to take the Christian life seriously. Rose Hacker has written a wise and 
useful book for all who have the responsibility of Telling the Teenagers 
(Andre Deutsch, 85. 6d.) what will fit them for home-making. Am Inward 
Legacy (Pendle Hill Pamphlets, 35 cents) is of rare quality: it is a selection 
from the letters of Forbes Robinson. 

E. O. James compresses his extensive knowledge of the History of Religions 
(Hodder & Stoughton, 7s. 6d.) into a Teach Yourself Book. In the 
symposium Religion Can Help the World (World Congress of Faiths, 25. 6d.) 
the last paragraphs of the paper on Islam call for attention. The writer 
suggests how Christians and Muslims might agree on the relation of Jesus 
to God and asks Christians to refrain from attacks on the Prophet. Two 
of Franz Cumont’s books The Mysteries of Mithra ($1.85) and Oriental 
Religions in Roman Paganism ($1.75) are republished by Dover Publications, 
New York. Dattatreya (Allen & Unwin, 215.) is a study in Vedanta, by 
the Maharaja of Mysore, and contains the text of two Sanskrit works, 
with translation and commentary. Robert N. Bellah is a follower of Max 
Weber and in Tokugawa Religion (Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, $5.00) 
he asks whether religion facilitated Japan’s rapid modernisation and 
industrialisation. He finds that it did, in part by strengthening attachment 
to the State and the Emperor, and in part by encouraging an “ inner-worldly 
asceticism ” parallel to that of Protestantism. The third edition of W. Y. 
Evans-Wentz’s Tibetan Book of the Dead (O.U.P., 255.) contains a psycho- 
logical commentary by C. J. Jung. 

I note three periodicals received for the first time. The Christmas issue 
of The Greek Orthodox Theological Review has two contributions on Toynbee. 
There is another in Sciences Ecclésiastiques for January, and Jean Langlois 
writes on Heidegger and Thomism. The first number of Gandhi Marg was 
published in January at Gandhi Smarak Nidhi, Bombay : it is devoted to 
“* the study and discussion of the way of life that Gandhi taught and lived.” 
In the final issue for last year of Revue de Théologie et de Philosophie Jean-Claude 
Margot ‘surveys recent work on the Pharisees. Dr. H. D. A. Major’s long 
connection with the Modern Churchman ceased with the December number, 
which contains a biographical record of the Modernist movement. Fritz 
Buri writes on “ Die Menschlichkeit Gottes als Symbol des Glaubens ”’ in 
Schweizerische Theologische Rundschau. \n Scottish Journal of Theology for arch 
G. W. Bromiley summarises Barth’s Dogmatik IV/12. A Japanese scholar 
writes on Buddhism and its problems in the Review of Religion for March. 
There are several important articles on Bultmann, the history of religions, 
etc. in Theology Today for April. In Le Protestant for March 15 an account is 
given of a conference at which liberal theologians from Switzerland met 
others from Germany. H. Chadwick discusses “ St. Peter and St. Paui in 
Rome ” in the Journal of inner Studies for April. 

NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 
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The Person in Psychology: Reality or Abstraction? By Paul Lafitte. 
London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1957. Pp. x + 233. 255. 


Minnesota Studies in the Philosophy of Science. By H. Feigl and M. Scriven 
(eds.). Vol. 1. London: O.U.P. for University of Minneapolis 
Press, 1956. Pp. xiv + 316. 4os. 


Reviewed by John Cohen (University of Manchester) 


THERE has never been so much fast and furious debate on the rationale 
of psychology and its philosophical foundations as there is to-day. Dr. 
Lafitte has now joined in the fray with an impassioned plea for extending 
the frontiers of psychology to include much wider regions of common 
experience. He has undertaken a critique of the entire psychological domain, 
its proper range and methods, its relation to other sciences, and its place 
in society. In discharging this task he bluntly exposes some of the dubious 
doctrines now in vogue, especially in books on personality, which are 
marked often by a superficiality which is matched only by their dogmatism. 
They emerge from Dr. Lafitte’s vigorous treatment in a somewhat bruised 
and battered state. 

In insisting that psychology must be concerned with human problems 
in the existentialist sense, Dr. Lafitte has rendered his subject a distinct 
service. He is a resolute opponent of those who wish to confine it within 
sham “ scientific”? boundaries. Clearly he owes much to the philosophy 
of men like Etienne Gilson, Karl Jaspers and Paul Ricoeur. He has acquired 
from them a deep understanding of the spiritual forces in man. In this 
respect, he is almost a solitary figure, for academic psychology in this country 
and the United States has not shown a glimmer of interest in existentialism 
although, as Dr. Lafitte has shown, it can bring a breath of life to what can 
otherwise become an arid preoccupation with technical artefacts devoid of 
human significance. 

Dr. Lafitte’s substantial achievement is not, however, free from certain 
shortcomings. First of all, he pays far too much attention to techniques 
of testing and far too little to experimental procedures. This is out of all 
proportion to their respective contributions to psychological knowledge. 
It reflects a point of view which is now discredited. 

Secondly, Dr. Lafitte writes mainly from the perspective of the applied 
psychologist or technologist. He has little to say about fundamental research. 
Perhaps this is because his own experience has been largely concerned with 
practical problems of testing and measurement and not with the investigation 
of basic psychological processes. The fact that his illustrations are drawn 
preponderantly from work carried out at his own Department in Melbourne 
. tather cramps his discussion still more. 

Dr. Lafitte’s scholarship is no doubt sound so far as it goes, but it could 
go further. One should allow for the handicap of living, as he does, remote 
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trom European centres of learning. Still it is odd that he manages to avoid 
making a single reference, for example, to Jung, H. S. Sullivan or to certain 
recent studies carried out in this country, although this work is singularly 
relevant to his thesis. 

His style is robust but occasionally ponderous and obscure. In the later 
part of the book he displays an unsuspected flair for inventing heavy and 
cumbersome expressions like “ instrumental definition” and “ synthetic 
abstraction.” But when all is said and done, his book deserves a front 
place on the shelves of every Department of Psychology. Unfortunately, 
those who need it most are least likely to pay any attention to it. 

The second volume embodies a new venture in the philosophy of science 
under the energetic direction of Herbert Feig] of the University of Minnesota. 
It consists mostly of papers read or developed during seminars at the new 
Minnesota Centre for the Philosophy of Science. Only four of the ten 
contributions come from the Minnesota Faculty itself. The remainder are 
contributed by visiting lecturers. Five of the chapters have appeared else- 
where in the same or similar form. The ten contributors are Professors 
Peg, Scriven, Carnap, Skinner, Ellis, Flew, Cronbach, Meehl, Buck, and 

s. 

One scarcely expects to find a real unity of theme in a rather heterogeneous 
collection of essays of this kind, except in a loose sense. The chapters are 
uneven in quality as well as in length, and many readers will be more 
impressed by the differences of view among the contributors than by the 
agreement among members of the staff at the Centre to which Prof. Feigl 
draws our attention. The more specifically psychological chapters by Meehl, 
Cronbach, and Skinner primarily represent their own views and are in no 
way representative. In comparison with Dr. Lafitte’s ideas they are shallow 
and limited. 

The highlights of the book are not any startlingly novel views but two 
efforts by Drs. Scriven and Buck to debunk psychological theories on the 
grounds that they are logically untenable. The volume opens with a general 
discussion by Feigl of certain major issues in the philosophy of science. 
This is followed by a paper by Carnap whichis intended to lead to a better 
understanding of the logical status of psychological concepts. Carnap 
attempts to clarify the relationship between the theoretical language of 
science and the observation language. There is nothing new, as he admits, 
in the distinction he makes between theoretical terms and pure disposition 
terms for it is essentially the same as that drawn by MacCorquodale and 
Mech! between theoretical constructs and intervening variables. The former 
cannot be explicitly defined even in an extended observation language but 
are introduced by postulates and-not fully interpreted, whereas the latter 
only serve as a convenient formulation of empirical laws and can always 
be eliminated. 

One’s first impression is that Carnap has retreated from his rigid 
“physicalism” of earlier days in the interpretation of psychological 
phenomena. For he now concedes, what others have never found it necessary 
to doubt, that the total rejection of introspection by the behaviourists was 

uite unnecessary and that a person’s awareness of his states of imagining, 
feelin , etc., must be recognised as a kind of observation not different 
in principle from external observation. Introspection is therefore a legitimate 
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source of knowledge, though limited by its subjective character. He also 
concedes that the narrowness of behaviourist theory is partly due to the 
influence of the rigid empiricism that he and his followers have previously 
espoused, but from which they are now apparently dissociating themselves. 
It soon becomes evident however that these concessions are devoid of 
substance and that the retreat is a tactical one only. Carnap still adheres 
to a belief in the ultimate reduction of psychology through micro- 
physiology, i.e. interpretations in terms of micro-states (cells, molecules, 
atoms, fields) to micro-physics. It is the old and obsolete physicalism re- 
polished to look like new. 

Prof. Skinner devotes his chapter to a criticism of Freudian theory on 
the grounds of its superfluity and adverse heuristic effect. In its place he would 
have us accept “ radical behaviourism” with its curious notions that 
conscious events as well as unconscious ones are inferences from facts and 
that man differs from the rat only in verbal behaviour, apart from being 
more complicated. He, too, yearns for the eventual espousal of physics 
and psychology which can evidently be consummated by the simple expedient 
of operational definition. 

Dr. Scriven has no great difficulty in showing that Skinner’s critique 
violates his own methodological principles and that his conception of 
man is that of “a complicated (but transparent) marionette with a 
long list of tricks, each of which may be evoked by pulling the proper 
string.” 

Prof. Ellis’s attempt to reformulate Freud operationally seems a pointless 
exercise. Prof. Flew, on the other hand, gives us a penetrating analysis of 
the basic Freudian theory of motivation as well as a logical defence of the 
concept of the unconscious. One is, however, at a loss to see why he found 
it necessaty to conclude that ultimately the question “‘ why ” “ people have 
the basic desires which they do have and why these have in different people 
different relative strengths ” will have to be answered in physiological 
terms, beyond which nothing can be said except by the theologians. 


Prof. Buck’s essay is a devastating critique of so-called “‘ general systems 
theory ” as expounded by Prof. J. G. Miller of Chicago. This theory, so 
Miller claims, is based on formal identities between physical systems, the 
cell, the organ, the individual, the small group or species, and the society. 
“ Quantitative similarities may be discovered between the characteristics 
of an input of impulses into the axon of a neuron ; an input of words to a 
jury; and an input of raw materials into the economy of the isolated 
community.” Prof. Buck argues that these analogies are empty. They 
ignore disanalogies; the high-sounding terms of “general systems theory” such 
as “formal identities,” “ systems,” “input,” “ output,” “ homeostasis,” 
“adience” and “abience,” “ equilibrium,” “ negative feedback” and 
others of their kind lack empirical content of a “ general” kind and are 
therefore scientifically useless. 

In addition to the foregoing there is an examination of the idea of test- 
validity by Cronbach and Meehl, a witty but unconvincing brief for the merits 
of actuarial prediction in psychology by Meehl, an evaluation of S. C. Pepper’s 
ideas on “emergence” by Meehl and Sellars, a detailed philosophical 
examination by Sellars of empirical considerations in the analysis of mind, 
and a brief but stimulating finale by Scriven on a possible fundamental 
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distinction between traditional science and the study of human behaviour. 

One may express the hope that future volumes in this series will be less 
provincial in their choice of psychological themes and perspectives and 
take note of a range of views, such as those of Dr. Lafitte, not cultivated 
at Minnesota, Illinois or even Harvard. 


Personality in Theory and Practice: By A. A: Roback. London: Peter 

Owen, 1957. Pp. 437. 425. 

Masks of Love and Life. By Hanns Sachs, London : Peter Owen, 1957. 

Pp. 304. 355. 
Reviewed by John Cohen (University of Manchester) 


Dr. RoBACkx is well-known as a prolific popularizer of the psychology of 
character and personality as well as the author of a valuable history of 
American psychology. The present book scarcely adds to his reputation, 
for it could be reduced to one-tenth of its size without loss of substance. 
Much of it has already appeared before in Dr. Roback’s other publications 
and it contains little (apart from some bibliographical items) that was not 
known a quarter of a century ago. 

What strikes the reviewer at once is the fact that although Dr. Roback 
has collected some 4,000 references on personality—literally from every 
Tom, Dick and Harry who believed he had something to say—he has 
omitted any mention of what are in all probability the most penetrating 
post-Freudian contributions to the subject. I refer to the important works 
by psychiatrists at the William Allanson White Institute in Washington. 

In spite of the formidable bibliography this is not a scholarly book except 
in a most superficial sense. It is a chatty, journalistic and sometimes enter- 
taining description of an assortment of items of interest that have something 
to do with “ personality.” Very largely it is a book about books about books 
about personality, since Dr. Roback has nat much original research of his 
own to report except some references to graphology. While urging the 
need for an experimental approach, the only. positive suggestion he has to 
offer is that someone should carry out what is in effect a crude and probably 
futile experiment. 

He has a special flair for showing that the true source of certain commonly 
used expressions is not what it is believed to be. He likes to point out, 
for example, that the concepts of “ genotype ” and “ phenotype ” were 
not originated by Kurt Lewin but by H. Hoffmann in 1923; that long 
before Jung, Emerson described Swedenborg as an “ introverted mind ” 
and “an obscure Fourierist,” M. E. Lazarus, employed the term “ extro- 
version”; and that the Rorscharch ink-blot “test” of onality was 
anticipated by the “ Blottentots ” which John P. Carmel published in 1907. 

Dr. Roback apparently thinks of himself as an “ intuitivist ” (a neologism 
of his). “‘ Intuitivists,” he believes are far superior to “armchair theorists” 
and are able to provide what is lacking in the experimental approach. His 
appreciation of the valuc of the intuitive approach to personality is funda- 
mentally sound and he rightly attaches great value to the insight into human 
life displayed by dramatists, novelists and poets. Fortunately, his wide 
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reading enables him to quote literary sources which are very much to the 
point. He has, however, fallen a victim to his own verbal facility. If he had 
had to hammer out sentences in stone he would probably have produced 
something of more lasting interest. 

Hanns Sachs’s posthumous book (written in 1946), to which Dr. Roback 
has added a Memoir and an Introduction, is an altogether more subtle and 
original piece of work, and it is about people, not about books or theories 
about people. Dr. Sachs was closely associated with Freud for over 40 years. 
With Otto Rank he edited Imago (founded in 1912) and from the start he 
attached great value to psychoanalysis in the study of the social sciences, 
attistic creativeness, biography and sociology. He writes from extensive 
experience as an analyst in intimate contact with human problems and his 
reflections are enriched by a lifelong interest in classical literature. Further- 
more he is able to give a concise and felicitous expression to his ideas and 
often to represent them graphically. He remarks, for example, that when 
Science talks of love “ it sounds suspiciously like a small town reporter’s 
interview with a movie star.” As one might expect from a Freudian, Eros 
looms large, though not unduly so, throughout his pages. The student of 
theology may be specially interested in Dr. Sachs’s commendable if not 
entirely convincing analysis of the psychological conflicts of St. Paul to 
which he devotes a chapter. ~ 

In this summing-up of his philosophy of life Dr. Sachs also provides 
(as Dr. Roback puts it in his Introduction) “a ¢ompact and significant 
Baedeker to the snags and snares on our journey from cradle to grave.” 


Durham Essays and Addresses. By Michael Ramsey. London S.P.C.K. 
Pp. 138. 125. 6d. 


Reviewed by J. Heywood Thomas (University of Durham) 


I HAVE seldom read so remarkable a collection of addresses as the Arch- 
bishop of York’s collection of essays and addresses belonging to his Durham 
episcopate. Taken purely on their literary merit these addresses (for such 
they are for the most part) are excellent examples of the peculiar beauty 
of the spoken word. The sentences have a delightful architecture which 
one can almost hear falling into beautiful cadences. There can have been 
few preachers since Newman who can combine good speech and literary 
gtace with such success as Dr. Ramsey. But their literary worth is the least 
of their qualities. The volume has a strange unity for such a diverse collection 
of material, and one cannot resist the feeling that its unity derives from the 
fact that here is an instance of the great Durham tradition of which Dr. 
Ramsey was so fond and so proud. I think the jacket design tells this story 
very well. It shows the imposing and dominant Cathedral in the background 
and superimposed on the foreground the outline of a wonderful photograph 
of Dr. Ramsey. This book shows one who not only was proud to belong to the 
Durham tradition and regarded it a privilege to fit himself into it but, like 
several of his predecessors, himself has stood out of it because he has made 
SO great a contribution to that tradition and to the.Church. 

The book is divided into four parts according to the subject of the 
addresses. These are: Papers Theological and Pastoral, On Christian 
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Unity, Sermons, and Concerning the Ministry. It is as impossible to convey 
the spiritual richness of these papers as it is impossible not to be powerfully 
moved by them. They show a truly great man of God, one who could, 
in an address to a Methodist congregation, speak plain and controversial 
words because the frankness of friendship led him to say them. I want to 
make two points about the book. First, it reveals a theologian of stature— 
for example, the short paper on Demythologizing is the best single comment 
on the subject in English. Secondly, the sermons show a preacher of 
remarkable power. I shall content myself with saying what I mean by these 
two claims about the book in the hope that this will reveal its very consider- 
able value. Dr. Ramsey expounds the position taken up by Bultmann in 
Kerygma and Myth within the compass of some two or three pages, and one 
comprehends without any difficulty the important problem with which 
Bultmann confronts us. Then he does something which is much needed 
in this debate—he separates the several questions which have been jumbled 
together to form the problem of Demythologizing. He distinguishes three 
questions: (a@) Revelation and language, (b) the cosmology of the first 
century A.D., (¢) the Aistorical symbol. These questions are not answered 
fully, but the bold outlines given suggest exactly where the work of de- 
mythologizing is necessary, which is seldom clear in Bultmann. The con- 
clusion puts Bultmann’s work in perspective by an eloquent plea for 
neomythologizing and remythologizing. 

That is a sample of the theology. The same power of thought, feeling 
and imagination is revealed in the sermons. I shall choose “ The Miners’ 
Gala” as an example. There are few days that test a Bishop of Durham 
more thoroughly than the Miners’ Day, not only because it is a unique 
occasion but also because these men and their families are such stuff as 
heroes are made of and are hardly the easiest congregation to preach to, 
being keen critics. Here is a sermon that must have kindled the hearts and 
minds of those who heard it—‘“‘ The Lord God planted a garden.” Three 
gardens ate described—the garden of our shame, the garden called 
Gethsemane, and the garden of Easter. This is existential preaching, if you 
like. It is certainly a practical sermon, a doctrinal one and, above all, an 
imaginative presentation of the Word of God. 

The book is, as I have said, a collection of various addresses and some 
essays. For such a collection it has a remarkable number of interesting 
points to make on such matters as the theology of preaching. There are some 
papers where the author is not on too safe ground—e.g. where he deplores 
the lack of co-operation between theologians and scientists (p. 36). But 
we can do no more than mention this, and indeed it would be a pernickety 
critic who would wish to do more. And of the book as a whole it is no 
idle compliment and no small praise to say that it is worthy of the Durham 
tradition which it exemplifies and has enriched. 


British Philosophy in the Mid-Century. A Cambridge Symposium. 
Edited by C. A. Mace. London: George Allen and Unwin, 1957. 
Pp. 396. 305. 

Reviewed by Martha Kneale (Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford) 
THE rae rR in this volume, with the exception of Professor Moore’s, 
were delivered as lectures during a course organized by the British Council 
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for philosophers from abroad. It is natural that some of them should take 
the form of a rapid sketch of the history of British thought on some topic 
during the last half-century, followed by a brief presentation of the writer’s 
own views. This plan is followed by Dr. Ewing (Ethics), Professor Mace 
(Theory of Mind), Professor Braithwaite (Probability and Induction), 
Professor Ayer (Perception) and Professor Ryle (Theory of Meaning). The 
clarity and conciseness of these papers will make them of great value to the 
student trying to thread his way through the complexities of recent history. 


The other papers do not fit this pattern. Professor Broad gives an in- 
formative account of philosophy and philosophers at Cambridge since Venn, 
Professor Kérner discusses Types of Philosophical Thinking, and Professor 
Popper describes the development of his own thought on the Philosophy of 
Science. Two of the papers, Professor Bondi’s on Philosophical Problems 
in Cosmology and Dr. Redpath’s on Aesthetics, deal with specialized topics, 
while the remaining three present individual points of view on more central 
issues. Professor Moore writes on Visual Sense-data, Mr. Hampshire on 
Words and Concepts, and Miss Masterman on the Language of Metaphysics. 
It is impossible to review all these papers singly ; but it may be interesting 
to consider the extent to which general agreement or a single point of view 
may be detected throughout the volume. I propose to do this, collecting 
the views of the various writers on single topics under headings. 


The Nature of Philosophy. Perhaps the most significant thing about Pro- 
fessor K6rner’s paper, which is explicitly on this topic, is that, while devoting 
considerable space to the discussion of philosophy as analysis, he also 
recognises three other types of philosophical activity, viz :. phenomeno- 
logical description, the formulation of metaphysical directives and synoptic 
philosophy. The notion of metaphysical directives is illuminating. While 
expressible in propositional form, they are not verifiable or falsifiable but 
serve to guide research. Professor Kérner cites Einstein’s insistence on the 
principle of causality as against Born. 


Professor Ryle shows a similar dissatisfaction with the view that analysis 
is the whole of philosophy. It suggests falsely, he says, that philosophical 
problems can be dealt with piecemeal, whereas in fact “It is the foreign 
relations, not the domestic constitutions of sayables that engender logical 
troubles and demand logical arbitration.” May one hope that Professor 
Ryle is becoming the modern version of Plato’s synoptic man? 

Mr. Hampshire likewise argues that in philosophy we “ go beyond the 
mere plotting of the ordinary uses of words.” We also set up standards of 
certainty and, in so doing, make ontological commitments. He refers to 
this as doing metaphysics. 

Metaphysics, then, is creeping back, so that it is fitting that Miss Master- 
man’s paper should be devoted to the elucidation of its nature. But I doubt 
whether her notion of metaphysics is that of Professor Korner or Mr. 
Hampshire. She argues that metaphysical statements are distinguished by 
a peculiar kind of /ogic, similar to the logic of ideographic languages like 
Chinese. But it is not clear that e.g. Kérnet’s metaphysical directives need 
be stated in a language of this sort. I think she has been misled by her 
initial assumption that all metaphysical statements are paradoxical. This 
seems to be true of some, but not of all. 
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Theory of Meaning. Professor Ryle gives a masterly account of the progress 
from meaning as denotation to meaning as use (Wittgenstein). The last 
theory at present holds the field. It has obvious advantages for the analyst 
who is trying to explain the meaning of discourse which is not of the plain 
statement-making kind. It is therefore interesting to note that it is not 
fully accepted by the two symposiasts who deal explicitly with such types 
of discourse. Dr. Ewing has not accepted its current application to ethics, 
for he still regards ethical utterances as true or false in a straightforward 
sense, and Dr. Redpath gives an account of the meaning of a poem in quite 
other terms. 

Philosophy of Science. There is more agreement between Professor Braith- 
waite and Professor Popper than would appear at first sight. Some, at least, 
of their differences are either verbal or simple differences of emphasis. Both 
stress the importance: of the observational test as a means of refutation of 
scientific theories and generalizations. Presumably Professor Bondi would 
agree with this, although he talks more about verification. His statement 
that we have to decide the philosophical question, ‘‘ What is the universe?” 
before we know how to test our theories supports Professor Popper’s views 
on the inescapability of interpretation. 

Philosophy of Mind and Theory of Perception. Here we have an interesting 
contrast. While both Professor Moore and Professor Ayer use the sense- 
datum terminology, Professor Ayer does so with some hesitation, as if he 
were preparing to join in the fashionable jettisoning. On the other hand, 
Professor Mace’s retreat from behaviourism and acceptance of an irreducible 
inner-outer distinction suggest that this terminology or something like it 
is indispensable in discussing the mind-body problem and the primary- 
secondary quality distinction. 

There are some odd misprints, especially in Professor K6rnet’s paper ; 
and in her Vita Miss Masterman is said to have graduated and lectured in 
Modern Sciences at Cambridge. 


Order and History. Volume 1: Israel and Revelation. By Eric 
Voegelin. Louisiana State University Press, 1956. Pp. 608. Gos. net. 
Reviewed by E. O. James (Oxford) 


In this first volume of a comprehensive study of “ order ” in human society 
and history from the empires of the Ancient Near East to the conflict of 
modern Western civilization, to be published in six volumes during the 
next three years, Professor Voegelin describes Hebrew thought and institu- 
tions against the background of the cosmological mythology of Mesopotamia, 
Persia and Egypt. In the opening section this cosmological mythology of 
the Ancient Near East is reviewed for the purpose of showing how within 
these imperial civilizations a consciousness of history emerged in Israel in 
response to a revelation of a universal transcendental Deity as the ultimate 
source of order in the world and in man. This found expression in the 
conception of a covenant relationship with their tribal god which transformed 
them into the Chosen People, destined to conquer and establish themselves 
in their promised land with a permanent government and kingship having 
points of contact with the cosmological form of the institution in the Near 
Eastern cultures. Therefore, “the cosmological symbolism pours back 
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into the order of Israel not provided by the word of God from Sinai; and 
the conflicts between the two experiences of order and their symbolisms 
occupy the major part of Israel’s history.” Nevertheless, a definite break, 
it is contended, was made with the imperial civilizations when the Hebrew 
clans followed Moses into the desert, and the meaning of their symbolic 
exodus under divine revelation is analysed and presented in this volume 
in relation in particular to the cyclical theory of civilization of Spengler 
and Toynbee. 

Applying this interpretation of symbolic forms to the person and work 
of Moses, a distinction is made between the historical figure around whom 
Hebrew tradition has taken shape and that of the Deuteronomic Torah, 
the cult legend and the later literature. In the absence of any Mosaic writings, 
or contemporary recosds of Israel, or of any traces of his work in Egyptian 
monuments, “ no historical image can be drawn of the man who has created 
history as the present under God.” But, it is affirmed, his existence need 
not be doubted, and the nature of his work is revealed in the people of Israel 
who preserved the memory of his achievement. “ The people itself, as it 
is alive at this day, is the witness to its origin in the miraculous events by 
which Yahweh brought the nation forth from inside a nation.” These 
events are inseparable from Moses as the divine instrument and the sabi 
responsible for the deliverance from Egypt, re-interpreted in terms of 
mythical imagination. The myth, however, would neither make sense nor 
become so fundamental in the Deuteronomic Torah, “unless it had been 
grafted on the living tradition of the historical Moses.” 

For the author’s purpose the significance of the Exodus and its legend 
lies in the memory of a clash between Moses and the Pharaonic order 
indicative of a conflict between the Yahweh of Israel and the cosmic-divine 
civilization of Egypt. The futility of trying to interpret the plagues by 
conjectures about the behaviour of natural phenomena is stressed, the 
purpose of the stories being the demonstration of the superiority of Yahweh 
in a struggle as a spiritual issue in which light in Israel triumphed over 
the darkness in the abodes of the Egyptians (Ex. x. 23), culminating in the 
slaying of their first-born, “to make a distinction between Egypt and Israel ” 
(xi. 7). In the form of a cult legend as an integral element in the New Year 
Festival the contest between Yahweh and Pharaoh acquired a permanent 
dominant theme in the Paschal observance, with all that this involved in 
the subsequent history of the nation. Thus, Moses and the Exodus came 
to occupy in Israel a position comparable to that of the creation epic with 
its ritual combat in other Near Eastern religions, and interpreted in terms 
of the clash between imperial civilizations and the revelational experiences 
of the Mosaic covenant. 

But in the Hebrew tradition, it is stressed, it was Yahweh himself who 
wrought the deliverance through Moses, and after the settlement in Palestine 
the new spiritual order established in the desert was consolidated by the 
Davidic sacral kingship. Then the royal ruler had to become the “son of 
God” without becoming a Pharaoh and returning to the cosmological 
order. This phase of the process is discussed in the light of the Imperial 
Psalms and their analysis, and the royal symbolism, until, with the prophetic 
reaction against the monarchy and the ultimate break-up of the pre-exilic : 
nation, the Anointed of Yahweh became a messianic figure destined to be 
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transformed into the Christ of the Christian revelation. Therefore, it is 
concluded, “ through the tortuous ways of the Messianic symbolism the 
characteristics of Moses in the dynamics of divine order have now become 
the characteristics of Jesus: and conversely the characteristics of the Son 
of God are those of Moses.” 

In the final section of the volume, the prophetic effort to regain and 
re-establish the meaning of the Mosaic revelation is considered, and that 
of the messengers of the Covenant in relation to the presence and over- 
ruling purpose of God as a continuous process demanding a continued 
response of Israel under the Decalogue. To this end they tried to save 
Israel through the clarification of the Sinaitic revelation. The cosmic order 
of Egypt was to be superseded by a new order of history under the world- 
transcendent God who had revealed himself from the holy mountain. 
Although the Covenant was broken by failure to obey the Decalogue, the 
divine purpose could not thereby be stultified. Therefore, after the Exile 
the position was retrieved and a new type of prophecy arose with the Deutero- 
Isaiah in which suffering and salvation were the predominant themes in the 
revelation of God as the Redeemer. An analysis of the Isaianic Suffering 
Servant Songs, to determine the experience of redemption which emerged 
from existential suffering, brings to a close this stimulating introductory 
volume to an enterprise that bids fair to be a monumental work on Order 


and History. 


Love, Freedom and Society. By John Middleton Murry. London: 


Jonathan Cape. Pp. 253. 18s. 
Reviewed by John Rowland (Brighton) 


A CONTRAST and comparison between the religious and philosophical 
outlooks of D. H. Lawrence and Albert Schweitzer would not, at first sight, 
seem a very rewarding task for the literary critic. Yet Middleton Murry’s 
last work (published the day before his lamented death) is one of the most 
stimulating of his books. In it he works out the attitude of Lawrence and 
Schweitzer in more or less parallel sections, and then, in a most interesting 
final section of the volume, tries to show where, in his opinion, both these 
men went off the track, and what is really necessary to make the world as 
we have it a little nearer to the Kingdom of God on earth. 

Naturally, it is not possible to show Lawrence’s belief in the value of 
“the blood,” as opposed to the intellect, as being anything like as tenable 
as Schweitzer’s belief in “ reverence for life,” or even his equally strongly- 
held belief that the truths of religion can be rationally demonstrated and 
logically proved. But, in Murry’s opinion, both of these views are equally 
mistaken, and in an eloquent passage he explains why he believes that they 
have both gone astray : 

The purpose of both was to make a new reality of love. Both were driven to 
re-imagine the Kingdom of God. And both were compelled to set an abyss 
between it and the disheartening present. They are antipodal to one another. 
Schweitzer put all his confidence in rational thinking; Lawrence all his in our 
blood and bodies. “‘ My great religion is a belief in the blood, the flesh, as being 
wiser than the intellect. We can go wrong in our minds. But what our blood 
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feels and believes and says is always true.” Schweitzer went wrong in his mind, 
Lawrence went wrong in his blood. And both went wrong for the same reason. 
They forgot that love was there at the beginning : it was the cause of their despair. 

It should, however, be made clear that this does not mean that Middleton 
Murry would criticise either Lawrence or Schweitzer in their work. He makes 
it quite clear that he thinks D. H. Lawrence perhaps the greatest novelist 
of this century ; and his admiration for the work which Schweitzer has done 
and is doing in Africa is obvious. Yet he feels that their basis of thought is 
often in error. 

Middleton Murry himself probably considered this book as having value 
in that it presented an interpretation of the ideas of two very great men. 
To his readers it may seem to have even greater value because of its presenta- 
tion of his own ideas. These ideas, as with ali independent thinkers, changed 
and developed during his lifetime ; he tries in this last book to make clear 
the outlook on society and the problems of society to which he had gradually 
and even reluctantly come. He had ceased to believe in any kind of orthodox 
religion ; the dogmatic Churches he felt to be dead or dying ; they could 
not change, because they had tied themselves down to creeds and statements 
of belief becoming increasingly untenable in the circumstances of the 
twentieth century. And yet, at the same time, it was necessary for him to 
maintain his belief in Jesus as a mystic, as a figure standing, morally and 
ethically, far above all other figures in the history of religion. 

Murry wrote, as his last statement of belief, this : 

We know that Jesus died to establish his love as God. We know that he knew 
at last that he had failed. We know that others did establish his love as God. 
We know that Gods endure for a civilisation. We know that we are at the end 
of the civilisation which believed in a God of Love. We are back where this one 
began: with Jesus on the Cross. We know he lives now in the hearts of individual 
and mortal men, and only there. 

It is an eloquent statement, and a statement which may find a response 
in the hearts and minds of many people not content with the repetition of 
the old beliefs in the old words. What survives of the ancient religion is a 
curious poetic interpretation of the life of a mystical prophet. Murry 
quotes Aristotle as to poetic tragedy, pointing out that the dramatic poet 
must be more the poet of his plots than of his verses. He then adds: “ To 
this order belongs the tragedy of Jesus. And we may ask ourselves again : 
Who is the poet of this tragedy? ” His answer is that the poet of this tragedy 
is no external poet, but the man Jesus himself. 

Professional theologians, and even professional men of letters, will find 
some parts of Middleton Murry’s book paradoxical. Yet it may, in the end, 
be found to be the most valuable of all the many works of Murry’s long 
and honourable literary life. 


Thinking Towards Religion. By Paul Roubiczek. London: Darwen 
Finlayson Ltd., 1957. Pp. 192. 155. 

Reviewed by Philip Leon (University of Leicester) 
THE most valuable part of this book might have been the last chapter, 


because it could have made the rest unnecessary. For the truth it acknow- 
ledges is this. Neither science, nor philosophy, nor feeling, values, free will 
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and morality, nor art can either experientially or logically lead to or validate 
faith ; they can only seem to do so when they are already infused with faith. 
This being so, what use was it to flog these dead horses—for dead they 
inevitably are in these sweeping surveys of the whole geography of the mind 
—what use was it to do this as though they were so many rocks from which, 

if smitten long enough, the living water must at any moment begin to flow, 

as though in fact such a thing as “ thinking towards religion ” were possible? 
In particular to what purpose is the ritual castigation of that regular scapegoat 
of religious apologists, the sense-bound scientist, who is here even informed 
that his knowing of his wife is different from his knowing of the worm he 
dissects in his laboratory? After all, he acknowledges the authority of 
mathematics and logic, neither of them bound to the senses, and nowadays 
the chief embarrassment for religion comes more from the historian than 
from the scientist. For Christianity, for example, it comes from the historian 
of religion and especially from the historian of Christianity itself. Religion 
has no special difficulty with science which it has not with knowledge, or, 
for that matter, belief, of any kind whatsoever (including knowledge of 
“internal reality”). Knowledge or belief is finite and faith is not, and 
trouble arises as soon as faith takes on a finite expression, a form like that 
of knowledge or belief—that is to say, as soon as it tries to connect God 
with anything in particular or speaks of him in finite categories (the only 
categories we have for speaking about anything). Thus, when we say that 
God made heaven and earth it can be shown that, taking “ made” and 
“heaven and earth” in any ordinary sense, the statement is not so much 
false as useless, because it neither explains nor is explained by anything in 
particular.. This has nothing to do with science, for a similar difficulty arises 
with statements like “‘ God ordained the ten commandments, ” * God chose 
the people of Israel,” “‘ God became incarnate in Jesus,” “ God has a purpose 
in history,” “ God ‘bids me do this,” “‘ God has helped me in such and such 
a way,” “God has revealed himself to me in this or that experience (mystical or 
otherwise).” The real problem therefore is the meaning or function of these 
finite expressions of faith. This problem the author neglects or blurs 
through his pre-occupation with countless other questions. Again, the 
proper medium of faith, it would seem, is silence, which is as infinite as faith 
itself or as its Object, God. As long as it keeps to that, faith is unassailable 
by knowledge. But it does not follow, as most of its protagonists assume, 

that its finite articulations are similarly ‘inviolable or that they can be main- 

tained in some other way than the propositions of knowledge or belief. 
Thinking may not be unitary, but is theie really a special fideist way of 
holding that the earth is flat, different from the humdrum way of holding 
that it is round? This too is a question which needs scrutinizing. But the 
author does not scrutinize the question; he merely begs it: for him the 
undefined trust in the Infinite and the assent to the definite proposition that 
Jesus rose from the dead are both just “ faith.” Perhaps faith is also not 
unitary. 


Even silent faith can clash with knowledge, when knowledge claims to . 


be adequate, in principle at least, to reality. It is for philosophy to expose 
the groundlessness of this claim, and this the author does try to do. But 
why should he imply, as he sometimes does, that philosophy has never 
done this before? 
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The vice of philosophy in general is its fondness for blanket terms : 
“ values,” “ morality,” “‘ goodness, truth and beauty,” “‘ freedom,” “ deter- 
minism,” “mind,” “ matter,” “ science,” “ philosophy ” itself. Time is 
wasted in discussing and defining these, in going round and round them 
and getting nowhere. It is the virtue of contemporary philosophy that it 
tries to do away with them and forces us to replace abstract nouns by concrete 
thoughts. The writer has many such thoughts, some of them very valuable, 
but he is not free from the philosophic vice. 

The merit of this book is that it makes the reader aware of some great 
truths about faith. Its defect is that it obscures these truths through its 
discursiveness and through indulging in irrelevances. 


Atlas of the Bible. By L. H. Grollenberg. Translated and edited by 
Joyce M. H. Reid and H. H. Rowley. London and Edinburgh : 
Nelson, 1956. Pp. 166. 35 maps, 4oo illustrations. 7os. 


Reviewed by L. A. Garrard (Oxford) 


Tuts book, which was first published in Holland in 1954 and is now 
available in English, deservedly comes to us with the recommendation of 
leading Old Testament scholars Catholic and Protestant, French, English 
and American. The author is a Dominican with much archaeological experi- 
ence and a remarkable flair for photography. Most of the illustrations are 
from his own camera; they add enormously to the interest of the text and 
will certainly serve the object of the author in attracting readers to biblical 
study. They are all good, but perhaps the most interesting are those which 
illuminate the archaeological section. The maps too are well-produced and 
beautifully clear. There is no overcrowding of names and they contain 
superimposed in red just enough historical information to enable each to 
tell its own story. Opposite to them is the main text of the book, in which 
a general sketch of each period or piece of background links the story into 
a continuous whole. 

The general plan is as follows. First we have an introductory section 
dealing with the geography and archaeology. Then follows the main body 
of the work, tracing the story of the Hebrews (with a side-glance where 
necessary at surrounding tribes and powers), until we come to the con- 
cluding section entitled “The Fulness of Time.” The most serious criticism 
of the book as an “ Atlas of the Bible ” is the comparative sketchiness of 
this last portion dealing with the New Testament. The photographs 
illustrating the geography of the Gospels are indeed among the most 
beautiful in the whole book. Moreover anyone with a knowledge of modern 
Gospel criticism will appreciate the reasons which have made Fr. Grollenberg 
renounce the attempt to trace the movements of Jesus on the map. This 
hardly applies with the same force, however, to the journeyings described 
in Acts, and it is disappointing to be offered no more than three maps ~ 
(32-34) besides the end-papers for the whole New Testament period. The 
boundaries of the Roman provinces are nowhere clearly delineated, there is 
hardly any discussion of the geographical problems of the narrative of 
Acts and it is difficult to avoid a feeling that even in the illustrations forming 
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the background to the study of Paul’s journeys an opportunity has been 
missed. 

It will not surprise the reader that the author tends to take a conservative 
attitude towards the tradition, nor need this be regretted. It certainly makes 
for clarity, though some will find a rather naive trustfulness in the map 
tracing the wanderings in the desert following the Exodus. In spite of 
some harsh remarks about “ evolutionary theories ” the author is by no 
means ignorant of Pentateuchal criticism and frankly recognizes the post- 
exilic elements in the Priestly Code. He is moreover scrupulously careful 
to warn the reader where geographical identifications are uncertain and it is 
seldom difficult to make the mental adjustments in tracing movements on 


the map which a more radical critical approach would suggest. We must- 


be particularly grateful to Fr. Grollenberg for having adopted the spelling 
of the R.S.V. for biblical proper names in place of that traditional among 
Catholics, which would have made it much harder for those outside his 
communion to use the book. There is an excellent index of places and 
persons, occupying the last 26 pages. 

To sum up, the book is a sheer joy to handle and students of the Bible 
at all levels will find it helpful and fascinating. If one class of reader in 
particular had to be singled out, perhaps the Sixth-former taking Scripture 
for the G.C.E. would profit from it even more than others and it should 
find a place in every well-appointed school library. The price, though it 
may seem high, is remarkably modest for the value offered and no one 
who can afford it is likely to be disappointed. 


Mystery and Philosophy. By Michael B. Foster. London: S.C.M. 
Press, 1957. Pp. 96. 125. 6d. 
Faith and Logic. Edited by Basil Mitchell. London: Allen & Unwin, 
1957. Pp. 222. 21s. 

Reviewed by I. T. Ramsey (Oxford) 


IF contemporary concerns with language—to which Mr. Mitchell gives an 
admirable introduction in the second book—have done nothing else for 
theology, and I am far from suggesting that such is the case, they have at 
least. made it abundantly clear that theological assertions cannot, without 
raising insuperable problems, be supposed to be straightforwardly descriptive. 
If anyone supposes that “God is omnipotent ” has a logical structure like 
“Lord Beaverbrook is all-powerful”; if anyone supposes that “I trust 
my Father in Heaven ” is logically homogeneous with “I trust my father in 

Hull,” there is no limit to the insuperable problems he will generate. 

Both these books are well aware of such points; neither makes the 
mistake of supposing that theological assertions are anything like simple 
in their logical structure. On the contrary, the various writers are all con- 
cerned to emphasize the logically complex character of theology. Further, 
as Mr. Mitchell says in his essay on “ The Grace of God,” they also try 
to show “ those features of our experience which impel us to learn it,” 
features to which cut and dried language—that favourite with many 
empiricists of an older generation—fails to do justice. 
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Mr. Foster would express the matter concisely by saying that “ what 
the philosophy of analysis has overlooked and ignored” is “‘ mystery,” 
and mystery is something to which words like “ holiness,” “ unity,” and 
“ peace ” all refer. Further, in his contribution to the book of essays, he 
shows that contemporary empiricism, by the very language it uses, expresses 
an “adoption ” and so becomes despite itself metaphysical—it may even 
be (in a Pickwickian sense) theological—in character. 

But Mr. Foster, partly intentionally and partly not, raises a major problem 
for both books. In discussing the concept of mystery, he draws a severe 
distinction between theology and science. But does he not go too far in 
insisting on the peculiarity of theological language? It is certainly true (p. 94) 
that faith “is not just another pipeline for the supply of a supplementary 
set of truths which in every respect are like the truths of science.” We 
may further agree that faith is “ directed upon mystery.” But the problem 
which Mr. Foster leaves with us is one which especially arises in one of the last 
of his many footnotes, which are often so interesting as to divert us from 
the text. What understanding can be had of a mystery? If theology is about 
“‘ mystery ” how is “ mystery” properly talked about? What logical rules 
can we follow? 

It is with this question in mind that we may usefully pass to the volume 
of essays by Oxford philosophers and theologians. 


Once again we are reminded that, to the modern empiricist, theology 
will inevitably appear complex, for he will see it, as Mr. Stead points out 
(pp. 128-129), as linking intellectual disciplines with an “extremely compli- 
cated interplay between ordinary logic, technical expertise, critical assess- 
ment, experience and moral decision.” So it is that, as Dr. Farrer reminds us, 
no one will ever get far by merely poring over theological assertions, 
and both he and Mr. Crombie try rather to show the uninitiated how 
theological statements work. Mr.’ Crombie sees theology as containing 
fruitful parables “ revelatory of facts which lie outside our view ” (p. 79) 
and these we must not expect to understand. We must rather affirm them. 
Now we may well agree that doctrines must always both be “ inadequate 
to the mystery they concern,” and yet “ command our trust.” But this 
has brought us back to the question Mr. Foster’s book raised: How can 
this be? How shall we distinguish between the “ irrationalism ” which is 
justified, and the “ irrationalism ” which is not? What logical structure does 
a parable follow in order to be fruitful? How do we distinguish, for example, 
between illuminating fables and fruitful parables? If, as I think Mr. Crombie 
would suggest, the test is to be what might be called “ coherence within 
the Christian tradition,” have we then defended (at least for those who are 
Christians) Christian assertions only at the expense of a severe gulf between 
reason and revelation? Again, Dr. Farrer would say that: “If we talk 
theology at all, we are committed to ‘personal language’” (p. 96), and 
because of the “ self-incarnation of God” such personal language has 
“the highest reality”. But is there any way of convincing those who do not yet 
subscribe to the “‘self-incarnation of God” that personal language has “the 
highest reality ”’? 

Not the least merit of these essays is that not all the writers toe the same 
line, and there are at least two contributors—Mr. Lucas and Mr. Hare—who 
(we may judge) are specially interested in bridging the gulf which the others 
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make clear. Mr. Lucas rightly implies that in seeking a clue to logically 
defensible theological language, the behaviour of “I” will be of central 
importance, and Mr. Hare is concerned to show how religious belief can 
relate both “ prescriptive attitudinal elements ” and “ descriptive factual 
elements.”” He makes what to me is a point of basic importance (p. 192) 
when he recognises that “ even our belief in so-called hard facts rests in the 


end on a faith, a commitment.” To work this out fully might well provide 


the link many would wish to see between reason and revelation. 


These books show us, then, how complex an account must be given of the ‘ 


logic of faith, and without doubt the outstanding task which faces theology 
is to try to build some kind of bridge between the “ natural ” considerations 
which writers like Mr. Lucas and Mr. Hare offer us and the theological 
claims which the other essays both stress and illuminate. The religious man 
who reads these books will appreciate much better than he did before the 
empirical point and the logical complexity of his assertions. Down-to-earth 
empiricists may even be converted to find themselves inside what might 
seem to them at the moment a somewhat magic circle. Or, with the help 
of Mr. Hare and Mr. Lucas, they may even be encouraged to begin working 
their passage towards it. 


The Cultural Heritage of India (2nd Edition, revised and enlarged) : 
Vol. 4: The Religions. Edited by Haridas Bhattacharyya. Pp. 775. 
Calcutta: The Ramakrishna Mission Institute of Culture. 


Reviewed by Sidney Spencer (Bath) 


The Cultural Heritage of India is a collective work originally published in 
three volumes in 1937 to commemorate the centenary of the birth of 
Ramakrishna. It has long been out of print, but is now being re-issued in 
a new and larger form. It will consist of five volumes, each dealing with a 
particular subject and each complete in itself. The first section to be published 
in the new series was Vol. 3, on Philosophy, which appeared in 1953. We 
now have in Vol. 4 a survey of Indian religion in 45 chapters, of which 22 
formed part of the original work. 

The new volume gives us a comprehensive and at the same time in some 
aspects detailed survey of the field. There is first an Introduction by Dr. 
Bhagavan Das giving an account of the leading features of Indian religion. 
The main body of the work consists of six Parts, which deal respectively 
with Religious Sects and Cults, the Saints and their Teachings, Religion in 
Practice, Religions from beyond the Borders, Modern Reform Movements, 
Sri Ramakrishna and Spiritual Renaissance. Each Part save the last com- 
prises separate chapters, each contributed by an expert on the subject 
in question. Part 1 begins with an account of the evolution of Indian 
religion as a whole. This is followed by chapters on particular cults and 
movements such as Shaivism, Vaishnavism, the Chaitanya Movement, the 
Tantras, the Shakti cult in South India, the religion of the Sikhs, with a 
final chapter on Cult-Syncretism. In Part 2 there are chapters on the Shaiva 
Saints of South India, the Vaishnava Saints of Karnataka, the Maharashtra 
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Saints, the Medieval Mystics of North India, the Shakta Saints, the life 
and teaching of Tulsidas. The 3rd Part covers such topics as Hindu Religious 
Symbolism, Rituals of Worship, Hymnology, Festivals, Pilgrimages, Methods 
of Popular Religious Instruction. The 4th Part deals with Zoroastrianism, 
the Rise and Growth of Indian Christianity, Islamic Culture, Islam in India, 
and Sufism. In Part 5 there are chapters on the Brahmo Somaj, the Arya 
Somaj and Theosophy. Finally we have in Part 6 a long and valuable 
account of the life of Ramakrishna and Vivekananda and the work of the 
Ramakrishna Order and Mission. 


Taken as a whole, the work is of very considerable value to the student 
of Indian religion. Inevitably the contributions of the writers vary in their 
usefulness. From the standpoint of the English student some chapters are 
overloaded with Sanskrit terms and detailed references. It is not surprising 
that in a work of this kind there is a good deal of overlapping. Several 
chapters, for example, ate devoted to the Tantra, and in these chapters 
four separate accounts are given of the Sahajiya sect. None the less the 
attention given to the Tantra is to be welcomed. The subject is often dis- 
torted by the stress laid on its less worthy aspects, and the present work 
performs a real service by bringing it into a truer perspective. In connection 
with the Tantra there are two chapters on Indian Buddhism ; on the other 
hand, there is only a brief and incidental account of early Buddhism and of 
Jainism. The sketch of early Vedic religion (in the chapter on the evolution 
of religion) might also have been amplified. In a paragraph devoted to the 
matter in a later chapter the writer suggests that the polytheism of the Rig 
Veda is only apparent, referring to the invocation of each god in turn as 
supreme as evidence of “an ingrained monotheism.” But in reality this 
practice (Max Miiller’s “‘ Henotheism ”’) can hardly be regarded as carrying 
with it a monotheistic implication. Pronouncedly different views are expressed 
regarding the influence of pre-Aryan religion on the worship of Shiva. Mr. 
Nilakanta Sastri dismisses as improbable the view sometimes confidently 
propounded that the cult of Shiva can be traced back to the Indus Valley 
civilization. Incidentally, he considers it doubtful whether the culture of 
the Indus Valley was in fact pre-Vedic. 


One of the most valuable chapters in the book is Dr. Majumdat’s survey 
of Indian religious development. He makes a point of particular interest 
when he says that “the most potent cause of the decline of Buddhism in 
India was the loss of royal patronage.” He is on more doubtful ground 
when he goes on to suggest that the growing unpopularity of Buddhism, 
reflected in the loss of royal patronage, was due to the growth in Buddhism 
of Tantric beliefs and rituals, involving as they did a notable measure of 
moral debasement. As he points out himself, this tendency affected all the 
religions of the day except Jainism. Another contribution of outstanding 
quality is Mr. Teja Singh’s chapter on the religion of the Sikhs. On the other 
hand, the treatment of Zoroastrianism (in the 4th Part) is open to criticism 
in several respects. In his evident desire to assimilate Zoroastrianism to the 
religion of India the writer suggests that the Gathas are “‘ markedly similar ” 
to the Rig Veda; he compares Ahura Mazda, who is pre-eminently a 
personal deity, with the Nirguna Brahman; he describes Angra Mainyu 
as “merely an illusion”; he fails to indicate the nature of Zoroastrian 
eschatology. In the chapter on Sufism, again, transmigration, belief in 
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which is quite exceptional among the Sufis, is included among the doctrines 
which they hold in common. 3 

Whatever criticisms may be raised on points of detail, the work constitutes 
a major contribution to the study of Indian religion. Its usefulness is en- 
hanced by the inclusion of a most comprehensive and detailed Index. _ 


Search for Purpose. By Arthur E. Morgan. London: Watts. Pp. vii + 
197. 155. 


Reviewed by E. W. Martin (Beaworthy) 


Dr. A. E. MorGan, first Chairman of the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
defines his attitude to contemporary society and to human destiny as one 
of aggressive hope. “ The prevailing religious views of life,” he said, “ are 
inadequate. Nor will liberal adaptations, while holding to the central 
theologies of the old creeds, serve our needs. The world requires new 
patterns for living, patterns growing in an atmosphere of full freedom from 
the compulsions of the past, along with concern for the significance of life.” 

That, in brief, has been the search, the quest, and none could deny to it 
subjective value; but Dr. Morgan is not a really sensitive communicator. 
His move away from Unitarianism at an early age was not a release from 
any bondage, but a decision which voted in favour of free inquiry, demanding 
gifts of a high order within the personality. Disturbed by the “‘ mythological 
doctrines ” of Catholics, Protestants, Mormons, Moslems and Hindus that 
he met, Dr. Morgan felt that the mythology somehow defeated humanity. 
Although always searching for ideal solutions this isolated thinker was 
conscious of the need to reject. That has been the compulsion for more 
than sixty years and it is not more praiseworthy than the compulsion to 
accept. Both may be attended by a sense of guilt in an age where the human 
personality is at odds with the aims of disunited civilization. 

Dr. Morgan believes that most members of American religious fellowships 
have centred attention too much on mythology and metaphysical speculations, 
rather than on practical ethics. So the regenerative power of the Christian 
ethic has been largely submerged. The quest of all men is for the inner 
Jesus working in us, and it is seen here that Christian fellowships are 
important: “‘ Whoever leaves out of account these spiritual bodies is 
omitting one of the priceless values of humanity. For that reason, in spite 
of my complete departure from Christian theology, I have been loath to give 
up association with the spiritual bodies of Christianity.” 

Nevertheless, this is a record of the rejection of a collective ethic by an 
individuai who, in his need for contact with the spiritual body of striving 
mankind has stood on the edge, in the wings, looking at the performance 
with an eye that sought meaning. Any magnification of the idea of human 
freedom is in itself a limitation, but Dr. Morgan has tried to make his 
thought serve ethical ends ; and in working out a strategy for survival he 
considers four possibilities. These are mastery of the physical world, 
education, or increase of understanding, refinement and strengthening of 
purpose, and eugenics. He thinks that all these major lines have importance. 

He is perhaps inclined to confuse control of resource with extension of 
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human power, whereas power itself when used by man to control nature 
may well become a destructive instrument, a force working to reduce man’s 
effort and his sense of responsibility. This attitude in Dr. Morgan does 
indicate that one is necessarily drawn towards spirituality or materiality, 
and there is no doubt that genetics would have more importance for this 
writer than, say, mysticism. Spirituality in mankind cannot be divorced 
from ethics, but neither can it be separated from a need in the self to be 
aware of that sort of personal faith which is of greater moment than social 
or scientific efficiency. 

To speak of civilized and ethical man as a representative type is well 
enough, but one does not get the impression, from the thesis developed 
in this book, that this liberated person is truly enlightened. He will be more 
inclined to listen to fact, to analyse and speculate, rather than to combine 
all this with the passionate drive of the being for completion and greater 
inner awareness. Dr. Morgan is much like the older rationalists in that the 
brake which restrains his spirit is also the power that slows down the 
imagination and allows all the particles of cosmic dust to lie, unabsorbed, 
on the surface of the soul. 


The New Testament Background: Selected Documents. By C. K. Barrett. 
London: S.P.C.K., 1956. Pp. xxiv + 276. 21¥. 


Reviewed by H. F. D. Sparks (Oxford) 


‘*THERE ate not a few books,” writes Dr. Barrett, “‘ which describe the 


history and thought of the world in which the Church was born, but none 
(so far as I know) which offers the [English] reader a selection of those 
original documents which alone can make this past world live.” He has 
accordingly collected together in translation a series of 225 extracts, classified 
under such headings as “ The Roman Empire,” “ Papyri,” “ Inscriptions,” 
“ Mystery Religions,” “Rabbinic Literature and Rabbinic Judaism,” and 
“ Apocalyptic,” providing each class with a general introduction and 
each extract both with a separate introduction of its own and a set of brief, 
but very valuable, appended notes. The reader can thus start from the 
Res Gestae Divi Augusti, wotk through such diverse items as the elder 
Pliny’s account of how papyrus was prepared for use and the uses to which 
it was put, a number of individual papyrus letters, the Cosmogony from the 
Poimandres, the provisions for the admission of proselytes in Yebamoth, and 
some illustrative passages from Philo on the Logos, until he comes at the 
end to thre: extracts from Enoch describing the Son of Man. In an Appendix 
entitled “ Jewish Sectarian Documents” Dr. Barrett has added seven 
extracts from the Zadokite Fragments and three from the Manual of 
Discipline. 

The book is intended primarily for theological students, a many 
others will find it a handy quarry from which to draw much useful infor- 
mation. No reader, however, should forget that the selection of material 
for inclusion in a book of this kind depends entirely on the judgement of 
the editor, and that this particular book is designed as no more than a 
selection of extracts—i.e. it should not be assumed that because even a 
comparatively short document is included it is therefore of necessity given 
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in full. But few will be found seriously to question Dr. Barrett’s judgement 
here; and (as those familiar with his previous work will expect) the scholar- 
ship revealed by the introductions and notes is throughout first-class. 
Indeed, the only flaw that is at all obvious is in the “ Acknowledgements 
due . . . for permission to reproduce copyright translations ” (pp. xv, xvi), 
where 224 out of the 225 items are satisfactorily accounted for, but for some 
reason or other there is no indication of the source of the translation of item 
No. 5 (Suetonius, Tiberius 36)!* 

* Similarly there is no mention made of sources for the translations of the extracts in the 
Appendix (Nos. 226-235). Perhaps these were added later. However, the answer is: for the 
extracts from the Zadokite Fragments, the second volume of R. H. Charles’s Apocrypha and 
Pseudepigrapha ; for those from the Manual of Discipline, W. H. Brownlee’s The Dead Sea Manual 


of Discipline (Bulletin of the American Schools of Oriental Research, Supplementary Studies, 
OS. 10-12.) 


Buddhism : a“ Mystery Religion”’? By Paul Lévy. London: University 
of London, The Athlone Press, 1957. Pp. 111. 185. 


Reviewed by E. J. D. Conze (London) 


THE gteat vigour and wide extent of Buddhist studies in France affords 
scope for numerous trends and schools. One of these is the “ ethnological ” 
school, which interprets Buddhist practices in the light of anthropological 
observations of primitive tribes. Paul Mus is its undisputed master, and his 
huge work on Borobudur so far its most solid achievement. Prof. Paul Lévy, 
by “ ethnological” methods, hopes to penetrate to the Buddha’s original 
teaching. We have witnessed in Europe many attempts to separate the 
Buddha’s actual gospel from later “‘ accretions,” and we cannot be surprised 
that here also it is taken for granted that his teaching was quite different 
from that which all Buddhists have held it to be. But while this search for 
the Buddha’s message usually leads us to something we can understand, 
in most cases some Christian or Stoic commonplace, in Prof. Lévy’s book 
nothing really intelligible seems to emerge. In his sixth and last lecture (p. 97), 
Prof. Lévy tells his audience that “perhaps you have not all been able to descry 
the guiding clue”’ behind these lectures, and it would seem to me that positively 
clairvoyant faculties are needed to “descry” it. Again and again we are told 
that Buddhist ritual is more important than Buddhist doctrine, and that it 
can teach us a lot. But what precisely it is supposed to teach I am at a loss 
to understand. There are some dark hints about the Buddha and his com- 
munity originally being fire-worshippers. But, apart from that, nothing 
definite can be seen anywhere. 

It is, of course, an interesting and legitimate problem whether Buddhism 
is one of the “ mystery religions.” The books of A. Lloyd (The Religion 
of half Japan, 1911) and Prof. Glasenapp (Buddhistische Mysterien, 1940) have 
gone some way towards solving it. Prof. Lévy defines a “ mystery religion ” 
as one which keeps its secrets for the initiated, and he believes that the 
reception of a monk into the Samgha is not dissimilar to a primitive initiation 
rite. Without some acquaintance with Buddhist dogmatics nothing useful 
can, however, be said on this topic. 
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Everyone who wants to study Buddhism, and especially those who hanker 
after sensational novelties, must have some acquaintance with the original 
languages. Prof Lévy throughout relies on translations, some of them as 
far back as 1874. This is not all. On page 95, on the occasion of accusing 
the Buddha of “ trickery,” he confuses Ananda with Nanda the Fair! He 
does not know that Buddhists, addicted to long doctrinal lists, are in the 
habit of referring to a list of items by quoting the first five. Twice (on 
pp. 25 and 101) he makes much of the formula, recited in Ceylon, about 
“the hairs of the head, hairs of the body, nails, teeth, skin ”—“ all external 
things that can be removed or shorn,” a somewhat humourless comment 
when applied to the skin. Be that as it may, all of Prof. Lévy’s subtle 
inferences from this list of five are invalidated by the fact that they are 
recited just by way of allusion to the 32 parts of the body (see e.g. my 
Buddhism, p. 97). Similarly, the texts speak of the A-ra-pa-ca-na alphabet, 
not because they wish to restrict all letters to five, but because the first five 
identify the intended list of 42 letters. 

In other words, those who wish to be wiser than 60 generations of 
Buddhists should at least win our respect by their scholarly attainments. 
If even ordinary facts are distorted, how can we be impressed by confident 
assertions about the hidden teachings of the Buddhas? 
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The Buddha, the Prophet and the Christ by F. H. Hilliard. 


We regret that certain inaccuracies crept into our review of Mr. Hilliard’s book. It was in 
1947, not 1946, that he went to Africa. It is only in respect of the part dealing with the Buddha 7 
that, in the main, the documentation stops abruptly in 1946. q 
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